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AUSTRAL WINDOWS are in 


thousands of schools tod: 


Thousands of schools throughout the U. S. and Canada are equipped 
with the Austral Window — popular for 40 years! 


The Reason? 
VENTILATION — The Austral Window affords an ideal system of 


ventilation without drafts. 


LIGHTING — Light is controlled by arrangement of shades on sash 
without obstructing free circulation of air. An ideal awning effect at 
no added expense. 


ECONOMY — The Austral Window costs no more than the ordinary 


window. No expensive or complicated equipment. Minimum mainte- 
nance costs. Both sash reversible for cleaning or glazing. 

Equip your schools with Austral Windows. Give your teach- 
ers and pupils the benefit of advantages so well 
demonstrated over more than 40 years. Write for 
literature and details. 


AUSTRAL 


SALES CORPORATIO 


101 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


INDOWS @e SCHOOL WARDROBES @ MULTI-USE BLACKBOARD FIXTUR! ® 








JOHNSON CONTROL in 
FINE SCHOOLS EVERYWHERE 


i 





Rufus King Public School, Borough of 
Queens, New York, N.Y.— Johnson Indi- 
ind Room Thermostats operate 159 direct 
liator valves providing correct temperature 


each room. Johnson controlled ventilating 








‘ lems insure proper distribution of air to 
-eparate sections of the building. The 
ntilation and heating systems are also 
med for remote operation from = switch- 
hoards located in the boiler room. 
by Joh 
Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, Yy onnson 
Des Moines, lowa— This modern building 
livided into three control zones permitting 
| - pony hi ae i a ere Going even further than manufacturing automatic temperature 
control equipment and planning each system for the exact pur- 
the balance of the building. One hundred pose which it is to serve! Those activities are only two-thirds 
ifteen Johnson Dual Room Thermostats com of the complete Johnson chain of responsibility. The final step 
etely control the temperature of each room is the installation of the apparatus, which also is done by mem- 
tomatically, Proper ventilation is provided bers of the nation-wide Johnson organization. Installed-for- 
) six systems. the-purpose, to fit each particular job! 
Va 
A unique corps of Johnson mechanics does the installa- 
C tion work. The members of this distinctive group are stationed 
at strategic locations in each of the company-owned branch 
office territories, to carry out the instructions of the Johnson 
it staff of branch managers and field engineers. Johnson me- 
chanics are Johnson’s own men, devoting their entire time tc 
, . the specialized work which they have been trained to perform. 
| High School, Great Neck, Long Island. es on temperature control craftsmen, with a anudiaih back- 
N.Y. Complete heating and ventilating ground in the pipe-fitting trade. 
itrol is obtained in this building by John 
equipment. Johnson Room Thermostats 
trol eighty-seven unit ventilators and | To serve the best interests of users of Johnson automatic 
} r two hundred Johnson Valves. The venti temperature control systems is the objective which is attained 
a | ting system of the auditorium is also regu by the policy of a complete “chain of responsibility.”” Manufac- 
d by Johnson Controls. turing—planning—installing! Undivided interest, from start to 


finish, is centered in one highly-specialized organization. And 
yet, there is full cooperation with consulting engineers who are 
retained by owners or their architects and with their heating 
and air conditioning contractors... Ask a nearby Johnson en- 
gineer for recommendations which will solve your temperature 
control problems. JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Mil- 
waukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 





Ytemmers Run Junior High School, 
Ytemmers Run, Md.— Johnson Dual Therm- 


provide the answer for heating only 





pied rooms without the necessity of 


Johnson 
irate mains. Seventy-five Dual Thermo 


operating Johnson valves permit a suit . fits pratic; Femporata ‘e’ and. Sr Ce ndele WONG 


eecupaney temperature in classrooms 


hare in use, while a reduced temperature Control 


ntained in non-oce upied rooms, 





DESIGN © MANUFACTURE © INSTALLATION © SINCE 1885 
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New Bus Tires! 
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AFE, rugged, dependable and cost-reducing school _ 

bus tires are more important now than ever. <, 
Get Goodyears and you get tires that outperform 

others in their class for mileage, traction and safety. 


NEW HI-MILER RIB TREAD NEW HI-MILER XTRA TRED DOUBLE-DUTY ROAD LUG 


Provides premium performance If you want super-mileage plus This remarkable dual purpose 


at regular prices! New fictter zig- super-traction, specify Xtra Treds. We _—ibus tire features a special tread de- 
zag tread means more road grip on believe they will outwear any other sign that provides maximum traction on 
traction wheels—gives extra-long, heavy tread tires made. Xtra Treds cost unpaved roads as well as long, smooth 
smooth-rolling service on front wheels. only 124% more — give up to 50% mileage on the highway. 


more mileage! 


G.00D,7 YEAR 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” — Every Sunday - ABC Network Hi-Miler, Ktre Tred, Road Log —T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akro#, 08! 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, April, 1951, Vol. 122, No. 4. Published monthly by The Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wé 


Entered as Second-Class Matter March 17, 1891. at the Post Office at Milwaukee 1, Wis., under Act of March 3, 1879. Subscription Price In 
United States, Canada, and countries of the Pan-American Union, $3.00 per year. In Foreign Countries, $3.50. Single copies, 35 cents 




















Sate, Low Cost Way 
to Add More Classrooms... 


As classrooms .. . or to meet any school building 
@ Fire-safe . Weathertight. need ... Butler Steel Buildings save you up to 
@ Low Initial Cost .._ . 50% over the cost of conventional construction. 


Practically no maintenance 


And Butler Buildings are permanent, fire safe 
expense 


buildings you can use as classrooms for 20 to 30 
@ Easily insulated, and at low 


ania years. Or, if community conditions change, Butler 


Buildings can be quickly, economically converted 
®@ Sturdy, long-life, bo/ted stee! ’ 
sonatenetion to other school uses. There's a wide range of sizes 


to meet your needs. Your inquiry is invited. 





BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. SB24, 7311 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3E, Mo. 





Galesburg, Ill. ° Richmond, Calif. ° Birmingham, Ala. ° Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HERE’S HOW TO MASTER 
SCHOOL LIGHTING PROBLEMS 















Note the clear, all-over lighting ond 
the absence of shadows in this At- 
lanta, Georgio, schoolroom lighted 
with Sylvania Fluorescent Fixtures 


...insist on attractive, 
economical, glare-free Sylvania 
Fluorescent Fixtures 


Anyway you look at it, Sylvania Fluorescent fixtures 
are ideal for school lighting. 


Their soft, clear light provides a low surface bright- 
ness that protects children’s eyes. The fixtures them- 
selves are attractively designed to harmonize with 
modern school architecture. 


From an economy stand point, Sylvania fixtures are easy 
to install, and require a minimum amount of mainte- 
nance. Moreover, Sylvania fluorescent tubes are famous 
for their long life . . . the standard start types last 6 
years or more in schools operating normal school 
schedules. 


Available in many types and styles. Ask about Sylvania CL-242. This popular 4-foot Sylvania Fluores 





Fixtures for classrooms, school offices, corridors, and cent Fixture may be surface or pendant mounted 
recreation rooms. Equipped with 2 or 4 tubes . . . stand. .+. Singly or in continuous rows. Chassis, reflec 
ard or instant-start ... louvered or full plastic shielded tors and louvers finished in dust-resistant Mira 


The coupon brings you full particulars. Mail it NOW : coat white. 


*  SYLVANIA 
ELECTRIC 


FLUORESCENT TUBES, FOCTURES, SIGN TUBING, WIRING DEVICES; LIGHT BULBS; RADIO TUBES; TELEVISION PICTURE TUBES, ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS, ELECTRONIC TEST EQUIPMENT. PHOTOLAMPS: TELEVISION SETS 


Sylvania Electric Products, Inc 
Dept. L-5304, 1740 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y. 


~~ 
| 

| 

| 

| Please send me illustrated folder describin 
; —— Fluorescent Fixtures for modern 
! 

| 

| 

l 


Name 


Street — 
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WHY GIVE STUDENTS THE ‘Gozo 


& | » 8 . 


SHOULDER” 


gives friendly comfort 
















W:.. the chill and cold of drafts from large window 
areas sweep into a classroom, children are given an un- 
healthful, discomforting cold shoulder. Don’t continue to 
ignore impaired study habits and health hazards. The new 
DRAFT | STOP System, engineered by Herman Nelson, puts a 
stop to drafts before they start. 


USED TO BE drafts and chill air were part of 


entilation. Above you see the usual air flow For automatically controlled temperature, free of drafts, 


uf sue danee , ; , re | Cor , ‘ 

See ey aoe eee specify DRAFT | STOP in your new school. Remember, there is 
nothing like DRAFT | STOP—the first fundamental improve- 
ment in classroom ventilation in over 20 years. Request our new 


illustrated folder giving complete data. Write. Dept. AJ-4. 





HERMAN NELSON 


Division of AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, INC. 


PLANTS IN MOLINE, ILLINOIS AND LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 





NOW YOU SEE how DRAFT | STOP prevents 

[ts and cold rushes of air before they 

't. No school can be called “modern” un- 
the DRAFT |STOP System is in service. j 
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attractiveness, yet achieve completely the functional end desired 
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Check these practical ideas from the new 


Greenville School in Searsdale, N. Y. 


Why are school architects making more and more use 
of Weldwood Plywood? 


This Scarsdale school, designed by Moore & Hutchins, 
tells part, yet not all, of the story. 


These architects selected Weldwood hardwoods for 
closets and cabinets. In this way, they created furni- 
ture which is “tops” in carefree service and also ex- 
tremely attractive in appearance. 


Built-ins are but one of the ways in which this genuine 
wood paneling is being used in school construction 
and remodeling. 


With Weldwood, you can have classrooms, auditorium 
and corridors panelled in beautiful hardwoods at sur- 





Branches in Principal Cities ~- 





Hands me, knock resistant maplk Weldwood Ply wood storage cabinets, in natural fir ist 


NAG Planning a new school? 


- , 
ee modernizing your present one’ 


taxis ~WELDWOOD Plywood 


Manufactured and distributed by 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION new York 18, N.Y. 


and U.S.-MENGEL PLYWOODS, INC., Louisville 1, Ky. 
Distributing Units in Chief Trading Areas * 







Open clothes closets lining both | 
f birch Weldwood, painted gray 1 
eautiful hardwood plywood 
natural finish 
All architectural millwork ‘S 


ford Woodworking 


prisingly low cost. And. once installed, Weldwood 
walls require virtually no maintenance ... no periodiv 
redecorating. Weldwood Plywood is guaranteed fo 


the life of the building in which it is installed. 


In new construction, Weldwood Plywood can be ap- 
plied directly to the studding. For redecorating, th: 
large panels go up fast and easily right over existing 


walls... even over cracked, unsightly plaster. 


Whether you build or modernize, make certain that 
in your planning, your architect calls for a liberal us 
of Weldwood Plywood ...the quality standard of th 
industry. 







Dealers Everywhere , 
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THESE interior and exterior views of the new Central School, Wilmette, Illinois, 
show how effectively the {PC Vision-Lighting Pian is used as an integral part of the 
orchitectural scheme. This plan is equally effective in modernization programs. The 
Soft-Lite* Prism Glass Blocks installed here provide abundant daylighting, softly 
diffused and scientifically directed. They make possible sizable operating economies, 
too. Architects: Childs & Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


The PC Vision-Lighting Plan is a construction for daylight openings consisting of orienta- 
tion- keyed areas of PC Functional Glass Blocks (selected for sum or non-sun exposure) 
sed with vision-ventilation areas os required. 

* TM, Reg. Applied for. 


‘ 





IMPROVED 


, 
, 


/, 


Pityey \ 


@ Repeated demonstrations have proved that there is less 
tension and visually related fatigue among pupils and teach- 
ing staffs, when PC Functional Glass Blocks are utilized for 
daylighting classrooms and other areas where critic] seeing 
tasks are performed. School authorities all over the country 
ire fully aware of the importance of these glass blocks in 
helping to achieve the ‘‘co-ordinated classroom’’— wherein a 
learning environment is provided, keyed to the development 
of the whole child 

PC Functional Glass Blocks are scientifically designed to 
admit daylight in the quantity and quality most useful and 
comfortable. In classrooms, for example, they divert incident 
daylight to the reflecting ceiling, from whence it is diffused 
and distributed evenly over the entire area. 

What is more, PC Glass Blocks—functional and decora- 
tive-—effect a number of economies in school operations. 


CORNING 


DAYLIGHTING .... with Pc 


a benefits pupils and staffs 





Functional Glass Blocks 





They seldom require repairs or replacements. They eliminate 
wood and metal sash, so there is nothing to rot, decay, rust 
or corrode; no necessity for periodic painting and puttying. 
They reduce cleaning costs, for there are no small, individual 
panes to wash. In fact, normal rainfall and routine mainte- 
nance will preserve their high light transmittance. And, hav- 
ing more than twice the insulating value of ordinary single- 
glazed windows, they cut heating and air-conditioning costs. 

For complete information on the benefits of PC Glass 
Blocks and what they can do in your school, why not fill in 
and return the convenient coupon? 





nom -4 
men ee . 
1 ‘or ation 
7 ing Corpora ' 
pittsbare eur Fourth Avenue 
\ Dept. P.: Ps. 7 
go art, pleas 
i ary on our part, pleas | 
| Without obligation | ay art. Pet on | 
ret oe 1 schools a 
send Us iF PC Glass Blocks 1 | 
the use 0 a 
other public built | 
\ Name : 
\ Address : 
\ City ; 
__----- 


Distributed by Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company; by W. P. Fuller & Co. on the Pacific Coast, and by Hobbs Glass Ltd. in Canada 











TESTS 


PROWE.. 


| 


' 








= — kw 
ONLY ONE MOVING PART — Powerful thermostatic 
motor assembly is easily accessible from the front. 
Simple and durable construction insures long life and 
minimum of maintenance. 





STANDARD TESTS 
Federal Government Specifications (WW- 
P-54la) require that thermostatic water 
mixing valves be tested under conditions 
specified below: 
Pressure Changes in 


Hot and Cold Water Supplies 
50% increase in pressure 
50% Decrease in pressure 
Failure of Cold or Hot Water Supply 


Temperature Rise in Hot Water Supply 
100° rise in temperature of hot water supply 
from 125 to 225°F 


A 


if You Test 
Various Water Mixing Valves 
by the above conditions... 
you will find that 
POWERS Type H 
THERMOSTATIC WATER MIXERS 
Will Out-perform 
All Other Mixers 
Note that Government test specifications 
include TEMPERATURE rise. Pressure 
actuated mixers do not safeguard shower 
users against this danger. 


“The BEST Showers 


i 


ry 


at 
' \ 


a 
are regulated by POWERS”’ 


oe ; 












POWERS 


THERMOSTATIC SHOWER MIXERS 


: 





@ Proof obtained from tests described at left will 
show that no other thermostatic or pressure actu- 
ated shower mixer provides the greater safety 
insured by a Powers Type H Mixer. 


In 1923 POWERS pioneered with the first pres- 
sure actuated type mixer which has been ob- 
soleted by our far superior Type H Thermostatic 
Mixer. Its powerful quick acting thermostatic 
motor gives the most accurate control obtain- 
able regardless of pressure or temperature changes 
in water supply lines. 


When only one shower accident may cost many 
times more than POWERS mixers, why risk 
being “‘half-safe’’ with less than the safest mix- 
er made? 


(TH) 


THE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


OFFICES IN OVER SO CITIES « SEE YOUR PHONE BOOK 


Over 58 Years of Water Temperature Control ° 





CHICAGO 14, ILL, 2743 Greenview Ave. © NEW YORK 17, N. Y., 231 E. 46 5! 
LOS ANGELES 5, CAL, 1808 W. 8th St. © TORONTO, ONT., 195 Spadina Ave 
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THE PREFERRED SCHOOL PLUMBING 
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Here again the popular Crane Rhodile lavatory of 
durable porcelain enameled cast iron with a 6- 
inch high back to protect the wall. Victor Magiclose 
faucets (with replaceable cartridge) close auto- 





matically to save water, reduce maintenance. 


TERRY ATKINSON, Tucson Crane Sanitor urinals promote sanitation with 

ee their slope front and anti-splash rim. Available in 
E. SAMUEL GERCKE, Tucson ‘ — . , - 

GENERAL CONTRACTOR acid-resisting vitreous china or Crane Duraclay. 


STIGERS PLUMBING & HEATING CO., Tucson 
PLUMBING CONTRACTOR 


For everything in school plumbing, see your Crane Branch, Crane Wholesaler, or Local Plumbing Contractor 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 
836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 
VALVES + FITTINGS + PIPE s 
PLUMBING AWD HEATING 
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Boys will be Boys... 
so Doors should be 
WELDWOOD! 


When normal young boys want “out” after school, it’s “Gang- 

way!” Feet fly...elbows swing...hands push. Pretty tough 

on doors sometimes. 

THE WELDWOOD FIRE DOOR carries 
Underwriters’ Label for all Class B and 
C openings. Has incombustible Kaylo* 
core with special construction and fire- 


: _ proofed edge banding. Standard flush 
DURABILITY — there's no doubt about the ability of Weldwood faces are handeome birch veneers. Wide 


Doors to “take it.” variety of other fine hardwood faces 


: : available on special order. Safe. Beau- 
APPEARANCE — their beautiful hardwood faces put Weld- 


tiful. Maximum durability. Dimension- 
wood Doors at the head of the class. ally stable. Easily-manageable. 


FIRE RESISTANCE — both the Weldwood doors described at 


the right are highly fire-resistant and heat-resistant. The 


And what does this call for? Weldwood Flush Doors! 


Weldwood Flush Doors have everything your school needs. 


THE WELDWOOD STAY-STRATE DOOR 
is similar to the Weldwood Fire Door, 
PERFECT BALANCE — freedom from warpage. Will not stick but the edge banding is not fireproofed. 
or jam. Recommended for use where a labeled 
door is not specified, but where fire 
resistance is a desirable advantage. 


ben Same wide variety of beautiful hard- 
advantages. Always specify WELDWOOD. wood facings. 


Weldwood Fire Door carries the Underwriters’ Label. 


In fact, no other school doors on the market offer you so many 


"Rea Trademark, Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 


® 
United States Plywood Corporation = s WELDWO OD FLU S H DOORS 
carries the most complete line of flush 
doors on the market including the ee 
famous Weldwood Fire Doors, Weld- Manufactured and distributed by 


Noneycomb doors, Menge! heliow | UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


core Doors, Mengel and Algoma 


Lumber Core Doors, 1%” and 134” 55 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


with a variety of both foreign and 


Branches in Principal Cities ¢ Distributing Units in Chief Trading Areas 


domestic face veneers. 





Dealers Everywhere 
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No Rumble... 


Moving & * 


Part me “f 


This compact piston unit contains allworking parts 
of the SI-FLO. It gives years of trouble-free serv- 
ice and can be replaced, if necessary, in five min- 
utes—constituting a complete repair of the valve! 


* Zucet Operating 


Even under supply pressures as high as 100 lbs. 
per square inch, it remains quiet throughout 
long operating life. It does away with hammer- 
ing, knocking, line throttling and closing 
noises that are embarrassing annoyances. 


° Sactly Installed 


Adjustable threaded connection between valve 
body and stop lowers the cost of installation — 
permits 34” plus or minus (34” overall adjust- 
ment) against regular roughing-in of 4%, inches. 


IN SPEAKMAN S:-74 FLUSH VALVES 


...the logical choice for all types of installations 






K-9000-BSP SPEAKMAN SI-FLO QUIET 
OPERATING FLUSH VALVE. 1-inch 
capped angle stop for right or left 
supply inlet. Wall flange, metal 
oscillating handle, back syphon 
preventer, flush connection, spud 
coupling nut and flange for 1%- 
inch top supply bowl. 


© Saslly Sewiced 


The patented, long-wearing piston unit—the 
trouble-free heart of the valve—may be re- 
placed —if necessary —in less than five minutes. 
No need to have this flush valve inoperative 
for hours. 


There’s a Si-Flo Flush Valve for every type of 
installation. For complete information, see 
your regular plumbing supplier or send for our 
booklet S-4 or consult our General Catalog 
S-46. 


% In Our Eighty-second Year 


SHOWERS AND FIXTURES 
SPEAKMAN COMPANY, WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 











GOOD TIP FOR 


...increase their typing skill 
with extra practice at home... 


Simply rent an Underwood 
Standard Office Typewriter 


(MANUFACTURER’S LATE MODEL) 


-..at very modest cost 
per month! 


Practice at home should easily add 25 per cent to 
their typing efficiency and speed . . . judging from 
the experience of many successful students. 

They'll gain those needed extra hours of typing 
by renting an Underwood . . . the same type of 
machine they use in school, and most likely will 
use in their future office typing. 


Get the most out of your typewriting course. 
Ask your local Underwood sales office for full ren- 
tal information concerning ... SPECIAL RENTAL 
RATES TO STUDENTS. 

Do it today . . . so your students will lose no time 
in ranking high in their class work. 


_ Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters... Adding Machines... Accounting 
Machines...Carbon Paper... Ribbons 


One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria Street 
Toronto 1, Canada 





Sales and Service Everywhere 


a tcc 


Rent from Underwood ... mrsweirse uavee of me wort 
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Ceiling, Silencer, Floor or Roof — 
One Economical Package 


It soaks up sound. It’s structural material. It’s ceil- 
ing and subfloor—or ceiling and roof. It’s incom- 
bustible. You can smack its perforated bottom... 
or paint it.. 


WERE'S A BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE FENESTRA “AD' PAWEL PACKAGE: 
Size: 6’ to 24’ long, 16” wide, 3”, 442", 6” and 714” 
deep. 16 to 13-gage USS Steel. 
A, 5 without hurting it, or its acoustical Elements: Cellular panel. 
ae So 4” holes, 946 per square foot, in bottom surface. 
Wire-chair insulation support. 1” thick, 414-lb. dens- 
ity glass fibre sound insulation, coated one side. 16- 


gage cover plates for top. 


It’s the new Fenestra* Acoustical “AD” Building 
Panel with a sound reduction coefficient of 0.80! 
Speedily and easily erected, these long-span panels 






are going into plants, schools, theaters, churches, 
hospitals, stores all over the country . . . because 
they save time, labor, materials and money. They're 
another standardized Fenestra Product engineered 
to cut the cost of building. 


enesth 


Fenestra has made similar acoustical-structural products | 
for 20 years and is a member of Acoustical Materials Assn. | 

Send coupon for specifications, load tables, installation 
details, etc. Or call your Fenestra Representative (listed 
in yellow pages of phone book). 





PANELS - DOORS - WINDOWS 
engineered to cut the cost of building 
Se eee ee ee 





DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Building Panels Division 
Dept. AS-4, 2256 E. Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 11, Michigan 
Please send me, without obligation, information on Fenestra 
Building Panels 








Name 
Interlocking *'C"* In- 
suloted Panels for all Interlocking **D*’ Panels for smooth Cc 
walls. Stondord width 16''. Depth 3°’. strong floors and long-spon roofs. saemad 
Gage steel 18 USS, alum. 16 B&S. Ex- Standord width 16''. Depths 1'/,’’ Add 
terior alum. face ribbed or plain. to 7',''. Gages 18 to 12 — 
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Principles of Composition for 


THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 


The principles discussed here have refer- 
ence to the composition of general state 
boards of education. Such boards may be 
defined as boards which have authority and 
responsibility for the administration of 
elementary and secondary education. 

A principle is a guide to action which has 
grown out of theory and practice or experi- 
mentation. Sometimes the principle may 
grow out of theory and then be tested by 
practice or experimentation. A_ principle 
is not infallible. It is subject to all the 
fallacies incurred in its development, but 
it represents the best guide at hand at 
the time. 

Composition as used here means the 
number of members on the board, the 
method of selecting members, the types 
of members — lay or professional — length 


of term, and compensation for service 
rendered. 


Reasons for Importance 


The composition of a state board of 
education is of great importance to the 
educational system of any state. Too many 
members make the board unwieldy, while 
‘00 lew members provide inadequate repre- 
‘entation of the people. Poor representation 
also results when membership of the 
board is drawn from one economic or 
occupational stratum of society. Politics 
may enter into the selection of board 
members, or individuals may seek to be- 
‘ome members of the board because of 
he iry accompanying the office. 


F Principle 1. The membership of a state 
oard of education should be representa- 
‘ve of the general public. 


°A 


Professor of Education, Indiana State Tea 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


Fred Swalls* 


An analysis of the literature reveals con- 
siderable agreement among authorities as 
to whether a state board of education 
should be composed of lay or professional 
members. Chase and Morphet hold that 
best practice tends toward a board of 
public-spirited citizens who represent the 
general public interest and are not pro- 
fessional educators.’ The point of view 
presented by Chase and Morphet is typical 
of that found among the authorities on 
state school administration. 

If educators are members of the state 
board, there is danger that they will 
represent vested interests. It is not neces- 
sary that there be ttained school workers 
on the board because it is the function of 
the board to reject or adopt policies when 
they are presented by the chief state school 
official. Policies that are presented by the 
chief state school official should be delib- 
erated upon by the board, and the board 
should represent the feeling of the general 
public on the proposed policies in such 
deliberation. 

There is evidence that professional 
boards tend to reduce the power of the 
school administrator, because such board 
members feel that they know as well as 
or better than the superintendent how 
to do the work that the superintendent and 
his staff should do.? 


Educators Face Difficulties 


Educators sometimes are at a disadvan- 
tage as members of a state board when 


The Council of State Governments, The Forty-Eight 
State School Systems, Chicago, 1949, p. 49. 

*Cocking, W. D., and Gilmore, C. H., Organization and 
idministration of Public Education, Staff Study No 
Advisory Committee on Education, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1938, p. 73 
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they propose a policy which in all respects 
appears to be sound from an educational 
point of view. Certain minority groups 
working close to the state board often 
oppose such a policy simply because a 
group of educators have presented it. To 
such groups, any policy set forth by a 
board of professional educators may be 
interpreted as motivated by selfish, pro- 
fessional reasons. 

Attitudes of a few leaders at the state 
level will become extended and magnified 
through organization or pressure-group 
channels to the grass roots. The people at 
the grass roots usually do not examine the 
attitudes of their leaders for validity and 
fairness. They just accept them. 


Principle 2. The number of members 
on a state board of education should be 
large enough to represent the public and 
small enough so that the board will be 
workable. 


Various studies have shown that the 
majority of state boards are relatively 
small. This condition in practice is con- 
sistent with theory. The average number 
of members per board in 1949 was approxi- 
mately nine, while the most common num- 
ber of members per board was found to 
be seven.® In 1950, the number of mem- 
bers per board ranged from 3 in Mississippi 
and Oregon to 21 in Texas.* 

The size of the state in both geographic 
area and population may ultimately deter- 
mine the number of members on the state 
board of education. Each state will arrive 
at its own solution to the problem in the 


*The Council of State Governments, of. cit., p. 38. 

‘Keesecker, Ward W., State Boards of Education and 
Chief State School Officers: Their Status and Legal Powers, 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Bulletin 
1950, No. 12, p. 10 
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light of several factors. The state’s popu- 
lation and geographic area are highly im- 
portant. 

Regardless of all other considerations, 
the state board of education must be a 
body that can get work done. From the 
superintendent’s point of view, a large 
board often proves to be unwieldy and the 
committee system is resorted to for the 
sake of efficiency. When the committee 
system is used, the board may make deci- 
sions that too often derive from respect 
for the personalities of committee members 
rather than from respect for the facts 
involved. 


Small Boards Are Dangerous 


When the board is small, less than seven 
members, there is danger that the people 
will not be represented adequately. The 
legislature creates the board to be responsi- 
ble for the state system of public education, 
and if this function is fulfilled satisfactorily 
the people must be represented. 

Usually basic state educational policy 
is enacted into law by the legislature and 
the legislature then delegates to the state 
board of education the authority and re- 
sponsibility for administering the law. The 
authority and responsibility delegated to 
the board is prescribed by law and limited 
in the same way. Two court cases in Indi- 
ana have shown that the Indiana State 
Board of Education was limited in the 
adoption of textbooks by statute.° When 
the board is created by statute, its actions 
are limited by the language of the statute 
or limitations implied in the statute. 

The problem of representation is one 
in which the people have been represented 
on the basic policy (school laws) and in 
which they are to be again represented in 
administering those laws. This is as it 
should be, because in administering the 
laws, the board is frequently authorized 
to adopt rules and regulations in order 
to implement the laws. Such rules and 
regulations when properly promulgated 
have the effect of law, and it is in this 
procedure that the lay public has a right 
to be represented and protected. The thing 
to be guarded against is the loading of 
the board with persons from any one 
occupational group or economic stratum 
of society. A group of professors engaged 
in teacher training is likely to cverempha- 
size course requirements for the training of 
teachers if that group, while on the state 
board, is authorized to set certification 
standards for teachers. 

It is well that board members be elected 
from different geographic locations in the 
state but not from predetermined districts. 
Not that this should be the foremost 
factor in determining selection, but it is 
certainly a factor that cannot be ignored in 
seeking fair representation. 


"Clark vy. Haworth, 122 Ind. 462, 23 N.E. 946 (1890) 
Silver Burdett and Co. v. Indiana State Board of Educa 
tion, et al., 35 Ind. App. 438 (1905). 
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Adequate representation may work 
against the principle that the board should 
be small enough to be workable. Obtaining 
a representative and a workable size is not 
an easy problem. 


Principle 3. Members of a state board 
of education should serve long, overlap- 
ping terms of office to provide for con- 
tinuity of policy. 


The length of term that state board 
members should serve is not entirely 
agreed upon in practice or in theory. In 
1949, half of the states having state boards 
of education prescribed terms of five years 
or longer.* The trend is in the direction of 
terms four years in length or longer. 
Research has shown also that most states 
provide overlapping terms for their board 
members. 


Overlapping Terms Proposed 


Long, overlapping terms make for con- 
tinuity of policy. Some authorities recom- 
mend that the number of years of the 
term be identical to the number of mem- 
bers on the board and that one new mem- 
ber be seated on the board each year. It 
takes some time for members to become 
familiar with the duties of the office. Terms 
of less than four years seem to be too 
short for the proper education of new mem- 
bers. Long overlapping terms may be one 
safeguard against unscrupulous politicians 
who would load the board with political 
stooges. 


Principle 4. The governor should ap- 
point members to the state board of 
education. 


There is a difference of opinion in the 
literature as to how members of a state 
board of education should be selected. 
Recent legal changes reflect a tendency 
to the selection of state board members 
by popular vote. At present, state boards of 
education consist of either (1) ex officio 
members; (2) elected members; (3) ap- 
pointed members; or (4) some ex officio 
members plus some appointed or elected 
members. There has been a decline in the 
number of boards having ex officio mem- 
bership. In 28 states, the governor at 
present appoints half or more of the mem- 
bers to the state board.’ 


Appointment by Governor 


Appointment by the governor is often 
criticized because it permits excessive con- 
centration of power. This criticism is hard 
to justify since the governor is responsible 
to the people. When board members are 
appointed by the governor, the members 
are responsible directly to him to carry 
out the responsibilities of the office. Board 
members elected by popular vote on a 
nonpartisan ticket may feel responsible to 
no group or individual. It is possible to 


"The Council of State Governments, op. cit., p. 38 
*Keesecker, Ward W., op. cit., pp. 9-12 


foresee a deadlock over proposed sc}; 
legislation when an elected board atte: 
to introduce bills which are foreign to 
platform of the party which elected 
governor. Some people would place — ¢ 
importance of the state board of educa’); 
on a par with that of the governor. U: 
such conditions serious conflicts may 
velop between the board and the gover: 
If the state board is to fulfill its obliga: \,; 
to propose needed school legislation. ;t 
must have the help and confidence of 1! 
governor and the legislature to succeed 
getting the legislation passed. 

Individuals who are sincerely. interes: .d 
in public education and who are competent 
to exercise good leadership are relucts 
to subject themselves to the vicissitudes o/ 
an election, be it partisan or nonpartisan 
The governor of a state is much more like!) 
to prevail upon able citizens to accept a: 
appointment than to run for office in a 
public election. 

From polling the opinions of member: 
of state boards of education in forty stat: 
in 1940, McKendree found that a majorit, 
of the members themselves favored tl: 
gubernatorial appointment as the method 
of selecting state board members.* 

There is evidence in some local schoo! 
systems to show that the most cunning and 
vicious kinds of politics are at work in th: 
schools behind the screen of a nonpartisa: 
elected board of education. Unless a special! 
election is called for in the election « 
board members, only a small portion of th: 
electorate will vote for names on a no! 
partisan ballot. This is true in some ii 
stances whether voting is done by ballot 
or machine. 

It must be remembered that many 0! 
our most astute politicians are not in publi 
office and never will run for such an offic 
They wish to remain incognito. These me! 
find it much easier to control an electio! 
which is not of general interest to th 
public. Nonpartisan elections are hidde' 
by the fuss of a partisan election if bot! 
are held at the same time. It is difficult 
for the state to have a special electio 
for school board members because of the 
extra cost. When such conditions exist 1! 
the election of local school board members 
on the nonpartisan ballot, why should we 
assume that different conditions will pre 
vail in a state-wide election? As long 4 
we have public education there will b 
politics in its administration. The best tha' 
we can hope for is to reduce politics 
much as possible and to provide few con 
ditions which will shield political actions 
of an undemocratic nature. 


Principle 5. Compensation for scroice 
on the state board of education should be 
such that individuals will not seek mo 
hership because of the salary. 


The general practice among the various 


(Concluded on page 81) 


"McKendree, E. Wallis, The Composition 
Boards of Education in the United States, doctor 
Temple University, Philadelphia, 1941, pp. 83 
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A STUDY OF 


School Board-Admunistrator Relationships 


The Development of the Eugene, Oregon, Superintendency, 1891-1944 


PART Ill — THE 
INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 
AND 
PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 


Matters affecting the instructional pro- 
gram involve chiefly the curriculum and 
pupil personnel. Actions and policies of 
the Eugene, Ore., school board between 
1891 and 1944 indicate that it was in this 
irea that the superintendent’s leadership 
was first recognized and where much of 
the responsibility was his from the earliest 
vears of this study. Early superintendents 
were first of all teachers. The board looked 
to them to determine what books should be 
ised, what should be taught and how, and 
the management or discipline of the pupils. 


Selection and Adoption of Texts 

Ihe superintendent shared with the 
board members or board committees the 
responsibility for selecting the textbooks to 
be used but the responsibility for their 
adoption rested with the board, subject to 
state law. He was made a party to text- 
book selections as early as 1895' and con- 
tinued so throughout the years. Most of 
the entries in the minutes of the Eugene 
school board indicate that the superintend- 
ent was responsible for the purchase of 
both texts and reference books. From 1891, 
when $11.80 left over from the “closing 
exercises of the last term” was turned over 
to the superintendent to purchase “‘suitable 
books for the library, to 1935, when a 
‘ater superintendent was authorized to 
$750 for supplementary readers 
he had recommended, textbook selec- 
tion and purchase was a recognized func- 
tion of the superintendent’s office. 


Sper | 
whi 


Courses of Study 


\)proval of courses of study, or revisions 
i eXisting courses, was a matter for school 
‘ction as early as 1896 and con- 
to 1942 when a core curriculum pro- 
‘4 was approved.? The board was re- 
lured from time to time to justify to 


Doar 


January 1, 1895 
tember 14. 194? 
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taxpayers the addition of courses as it did 
in 1913 when the chairman called attention 
to the fact that rising school costs were 
not due to increased enrollment but to 
“the new and more complex school de- 
manded.”* The addition of a high school 
chemistry course in 1926 required a peti- 
tion with the names of 400 high school 
students, the recommendation of 26 mem- 
bers of the University of Oregon faculty, 
and a special vote at the annual school 
election approving the course 984 to 532.‘ 
Criticism of the curriculum occurred as 
early as 1907 when it was noted that the 
superintendent had instructed the teachers 
to ‘bear down heavily on the ‘three R’s’ as 
the subject of spelling has been badly 
neglected in all public schools for years.’® 

Curriculum development was first noted 
in Eugene schools in 1898 when the super- 
intendent informed the board that a new 
manual and course of study was being pre- 
pared.® It was stated by the superintendent 
in 1916 that his office had prepared “a 
course of study adapted to the Eugene 
schools,” one “designed particularly to 
meet our local conditions.” He was 
credited by a local editor with developing 
a “novel plan” for determining the con- 
tents of the arithmetic course when he 
asked 100 businessmen what they thought 
ought to be taught.* Teacher committees 
were appointed to work on course of study 
revision in 1929,° and a curriculum plan- 
ning committee marked the advent of the 
modern era in 1937.*° 


Pupil Personnel 


From the expulsion of a student in 1891 
to the whitewashing of the high school 
principal in 1926, discipline in the Eugene 
schools was a matter of frequent and im- 
portant concern to the board and the super- 
intendent. The fact that he had a reputa- 
tion as a “good disciplinarian’’ was an 


lbid., June 6, 1913 


‘Minutes, June 14, 1926 


Eugene Register, November 8, 1907 
*[bid., September 9, 1898 

Minutes, June 9, 1916 

SEugene Daily Guard, August 27, 1918 
°Minutes, January 14, 1929 

fbid., November 8, 1937 


important consideration in the hiring of a 
superintendent. To the credit of the school 
boards which served the district, it must 
be said that rare indeed was the occasion 
when they failed to sustain and support 
their administrators and teachers in mat- 
ters of discipline. 

Severe corporal punishment was common 
in the early years and expulsions were fre- 
quent. In 1893 the board adopted a resolu- 
tion indicating that the “methods and 
practices of discipline pursued” by the 
superintendent were “sanctioned, supported 
and approved.’ At a time in 1925 when 
the board was managing almost every other 
aspect of school administration, it voted 
to leave the matter of smoking on the 
school grounds and cutting classes to the 
superintendent and his staff for action.’? 
Only one superintendent lost his position 
over a matter involving too severe punish- 
ment. 

Board action in discipline matters orig- 
inated with the superintendent, either by 
his recommendation to the board or by 
board action to sustain him in handling a 
particular case. Action in the early years 
almost always involved individuals whereas 
in later years it was almost entirely with 
groups. In 1926 the board took the case 
involving the whitewashing of the high 
school principal into its own hands for 
settlement but at the same time voted 
unanimously to sustain action of the super- 
intendent and principal in suspending the 
guilty students.** In more recent years the 
handling of discipline matters seldom pro- 
ceeded beyond the point at which the su- 
perintendent notified the board, as required 
by law, of the suspension of a student. 


School Routine 


It was customary during much of the 
period covered by this study for the board 
to approve, on recommendation of the 
superintendent or principal, the awarding 
of diplomas or certificates to students 
completing the eighth grade or high school. 
After 1915 such action was almost always 


“Minutes, February 3, 1893 
BIbid., October 26, 1925. 
WJbid., December 2, 1926. 








taken on recommendation of the high 
school principal “endorsed by,” “submitted 
by,” or “at the request of” the superintend- 
ent. There is no evidence that board ap- 
proval of graduates was requested after 
1927. It was the superintendent’s duty to 
make arrangements for promotion and 
commencement exercises. Early boards in- 
structed him to make such arrangements; 
later ones took it for granted. Early boards 
also passed on matters of high school cred- 
its, but after 1920 such matters were 
usually left to the high school principal 
and the superintendent. 

The superintendent’s recommendation 
for the opening and closing dates of the 
school year, with the holiday periods, was 
given intermittently until 1924 by which 
date it appears to have become generally 
accepted that such wag normal procedure. 
After 1928 school calendars were presented 
to and approved without question by the 
board. 

The board made its first regulation con- 
cerning attendance areas in 1891 before 
its first superintendent arrived on the job. 
It made subsequent changes without the 
superintendent being present until 1904 
when the superintendent ‘recommended cer- 
tain changes in the dividing lines between 
Geary and Central Schools” and the board 
approved.** Further action in 1908 and 
1914 extended the superintendent’s au- 
thority in these matters but in 1924 it was 
taken away at a time of controversy by a 
vote of 3 to 2..° After 1928 the superin- 
tendent exercised control over attendance 
areas and was sustained by board action 
over parental protests.'® 


Professional Personnel 


A representative group of writers in the 
field of school administration, whose works 
cover a period of 40 years from 1906 to 
1946, are in general agreement that the 
superintendent of schools should make rec- 
ommendations to the school board for the 
election of teachers, their promotion and 
discharge. They state also that he should 
be responsible for their selection and super- 
vision. The election of teachers is generally 
the legal responsibility of the school board. 
The Eugene school board recognized this 
division of responsibility from the time of 
the election of the first superintendent in 
1891. 

At the end of the year following his 
election, the board received recommenda- 
tions from him for transfer of teachers, in- 
creases in salary, and teachers who should 
be retained.*’ There is no record of similar 
recommendations having been made by his 
successor, but the third man to hold the 
position was charged with the assignment 
of teachers by grades and buildings in 1898 
and recommended the election of certain 
teachers in 1899.** After 1902 annual rec- 


“Minutes, September 27, 
4] bid., October 3, 1924 
“[bid., September 23, 1929: 
“Minutes, May 29, 1891 


1904 


December 7, 1931 


“I bid.. June 16, 


1899 
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ommendations for the re-election of teach- 
ers and the election of new teachers was 
made by the board’s committee on teach- 
ers, often with indication that the super- 
intendent had furnished the committee with 
his recommendations. Between 1915 and 
1920 elections were always with or on the 
recommendation of the superintendent but 
the board returned to the committee system 
in 1921, had all applications filed with the 
clerk, and followed this procedure to 1928. 
In the latter year, at the same meeting at 
which teachers were re-elected, the board 
voted to have the superintendent pass on 
all credentials of applicants thereafter and 
subsequent elections were on his recom- 
mendation.’® 

Early applicants applied directly to the 
board but after the establishment of a com- 
mittee on teachers in 1902 it received ap- 
plications. In 1913 the superintendent was 
authorized to “secure a teacher’*® and in 
1914 he reported to the board that he had 
appointed a substitute teacher and the 
board approved.** Later he was authorized 
to “employ teachers to fill vacancies for 
the coming year.’”** When a woman board 
member was designated to visit a teacher 
in 1922 to determine her qualifications, she 
was directed to make her report to the 
superintendent.** The greatest conflict over 
the election of teachers occurred in 1924 
after the board had adopted a rule stating 
that it would not elect teachers except on 
the superintendent's recommendation. This 
rule was nullified by an opinion of the 
attorney general and the superintendent 
resigned. After 1928, vacancies were com- 
monly filled on recommendation of the 
committee on teachers and superintendent 
acting jointly. In 1937 the superintendent 
was authorized to fill vacancies and to ask 
for board approval at the next meeting.** 


Supervision and In-service 
Improvement 


In 1891 the Eugene superintendent was 
charged with the responsibility of holding 
regular meetings to insure that “each 
teacher . . . understand the work of the 
preceding and succeeding grade that she 
may the better be able to fit her work to 
them.’’*° The superintendent held a meeting 
of all teachers preceding the opening of 
school in 1897, and in 1903 the board voted 
to grant each teacher in the first eight 
grades one day during the year to visit 
other teachers, the substitutes to be paid 
by the district.2° Frequent meetings of 
teachers working in the same grade were 
held in 1905. The superintendent told the 
board in 1916 that a large percentage of 
Eugene teachers were ‘educationally alive’ 
as a result of stimulated professional study 


"Jbid., April 11, 1928 
*/bid., October 8, 1913 
%bid., April 8, 1914 
2) bid., June 24, 1914 


J bid., June 22, 1922 

*Minutes, September 13, 1937: also May 13 
*Oregon State Journal, May 29, 1891 
*Minutes, October 8, 1903 


1940 
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and recommended salary increase 
them.*” When the superintendent in 
reported “the very unsatisfactory w: 
one of the new teachers,” the boar: 
cussed the matter and then voted 1, 
the superintendent “to make every 

to help this teacher improve her 

during the next ten days” and ask {, 
resignation at the end of that time 

was still unsatisfactory.*® 


Teacher Welfare 


There is no apparent connection bet 
granting the simple request of the t 
ing staff for a holiday on the Friday 
Thanksgiving in 1903 and the adopt 
an extensive sick-leave program in 
but each is inactive of a recognition 01 
part of the board of teacher welfar 
the first instance, there is no indi 
that the superintendent had anything : 
do with it; in the second the respons’ 
was chiefly his. 


Leave of Absence 


The first leave of absence granted 
Eugene schools is recorded in 1893, bu: 
first made on recommendation of the 
intendent, so far as the record shows 
made in 1911.** Married women were tirs! 
banned by the board in the same year and 
essentially the same policy was restated 
1925.*° The board asked its teachers 
mittee to recommend a policy regarding 
married women teachers and the re-election 
of elderly teachers in 1934 and the 
mittee sought the help of a committee | 
the teachers’ association before makin: 
recommendation.*' 

Sick leave may have been allowed in the 
Eugene schools prior to 1925, but 
in that year that the first entry was mac 
the minutes concerning it. In 1925 two d 
of sick leave each year were granted wit! 
liberalization to 10 days a year cumulative 
to 30 days being made in 1939, the super 
intendent recommending the increas \ 
professional improvement plan to t 
travel and study was also adopted 
recommendation. 


Salary Schedules 


A pay scale, early predecessor of the 
salary schedule, was adopted by the I 
school board in 1900.** The superinte: 
submitted a schedule to the board i: 
the first record of such action in Eug 
The committee on teachers was direct 
obtain salary schedules from other Or 
cities in 1924 and as a result recommence? 
separate schedules for elementary. 
high, and high school teachers.”” (: 


"I[hid., June 19, 1916 
*lbid., December 13, 1939 


Minutes, April 3, 1893; also June 7, 191! 


Ibid, June 14, 1911: also May 26, 1925 
"Tbid., August 10, 1934 

™Ibid., May 8, 1939 

™/bid., June 7, 1900 

*“Ibid., April 27, 1910 

*Jbid., February 24, 1925 
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THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 


The Board of Education of the La Crosse 
Public Schools has recently had its re- 
sponsibilities increased by the annexation 
of four large rural districts. These an- 
nexations are the result of a campaign 
carried on in Wisconsin for the reorgani- 
zation of school districts. The members 
and officers (from left to right) are: A. F. 
Bigelow, 


Secretary; Walter H. 
President; J. B. Brenner, Assist. Supt. 
Buildings 
Kilian; 


Jordan, 
Grounds; 


and 


Mrs. Perry Freeman; 


Secretary to Superintendent; 


dation of the superintendent, the 
held a meeting with representatives 
teachers’ association in 1932 before 


ng salaries as a depression measure.”* 


iperintendent worked out, with the 


ince of a teachers’ committee, the 
ingle salary schedule in the history 


Eugene schools in 1937.°" It was 
d by the board after it had been 
ed by a majority vote of the 


S 


Progress Slow But Sure 


ept in the matter of professional 


nel and the instructional program, 


March 10, 1932 
February 8, 1937 


Leonard F. 
Arthur 
Solie; Melvin Knutson; Elizabeth Mielke, 
Joseph J. 


Liskovec; Marshall G. 
tendent; H. Newell Holley. 
This Board of Education is just com- 


Batho, Superin- 


pleting a million dollar building program. 
As part of this program the Hogan school 
addition which was begun on June 28, 
1948, 1950. 
The south wing was finished in time for 


was completed in January, 


occupancy when school opened in Septem- 
ber, 1949. This addition provides seven 
classrooms, and a gymnasium and an 
auditorium. This project called for an 
expenditure of $450,000.00, or about 67¢ 


per cubic foot. The interest on the bonds 


things which in themselves are basic to the 
operation of schools, the Eugene school 
board was slow to recognize its superinten- 
dent as its executive officer. In matters 
pertaining to the budget, business affairs, 
and the school plant, the board either 
through its individual members, its com- 
mittees, or the school clerk, long held con- 
trol of functions so closely linked with the 
instructional program as to make the latter 
inoperative or ineffective, despite the best 
efforts of capable superintendents. It was 
only as superintendents became better 
trained as administrators as well as educa- 
tors that the board was willing to relin- 
quish its management of business and 
school plant matters. A community which 
had grown tired on squabbles and misman- 
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is 144% and they will be retired on the 
basis of $45,000.00 per year for ten years. 

Construction of the 
school began on April 15, 1949. The class- 
room section was occupied when school 
opened in 1950. It is anticipated that the 
auditorium-gymnasium and multi-purpose 


new Jefferson 


room section will be ready for use by 
September, 1951. 

This project cost the city of La Crosse 
$595,000.00 or about 77¢ per cubic foot. 
The 
and they will be retired on the basis 
of $59,500.00 per year for 10 years. 


interest on the bonds is 1.38%. 





agement finally forced action which led to 
a single administrative head with the board 
as the policy making body after 1928. 

Many school districts and many school 
boards, some larger than Eugene but many 
smaller, are still in various stages of the 
development through which Eugene has 
passed. There appears no guarantee that 
having attained the status Eugene had 
reached by 1944, a district will not revert 
to a position lower on the scale of adminis- 
trative development if community senti- 
ment changes. The welfare of the school 
children in any school district, large or 
small, will be in safer hands if a satis- 
factory working relationship between the 
board and the superintendent can be estab- 
lished and maintained. 
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A Professional Job — 





How do you, as a school board member, 
set up standards for the job of a lunchroom 
manager? Have you a clear idea of the job 
you want done? Have you stated what 
rights, responsibilities, and privileges are 
imposed upon her? What is your measuring 
stick for success? 

Accurate and concise analyses of plans 
for operation are the bases for successful 
operation. Think these problems through 
carefully. Discuss them in detail with your 
candidates. The lunch manager’s position, 
while comparable in importance with that 
of any other department head, differs some- 
what in status and concept. She is not al- 
ways assured the tenure which protects 
her academic co-workers. Neither is she 
protected by the rights of academic free- 
dom. Although she may contribute signifi- 
cantly to the broader concepts of nutrition 
education and its attendant results, the 
money balance lurks as the weight by which 
her success is largely measured. For this 
reason a lunchroom manager requires a 
close relationship with her administrators. 
She needs a direct consulting service and 
confidence of her administrator at all times. 
This is the only means of giving her the 
feeling of security and directness of purpose 
which are essential to efficient school lunch 
management and a balanced budget. 

With this as a starting point, she forms 
her policies and plans her procedures. A 
review of existing problems and practices 
gives her an idea of what to do and what 
not to do. On the whole, changes are made 
slowly. Statements of overreaching ambi- 
tions or startling innovations often defeat 
their purpose. Both children and teachers 
like to feel secure in familiar surroundings. 
When radical changes are to be made a 
wise manager will interest her school by 
announcing them in advance. Children like 
surprises in incidental things— as deco- 
rated cookies, gingerbread men — but in 
fundamentals only subtle changes are ac- 
cepted. In other words, exuberance in man- 
agement must be bridled to the tempo of 
“making haste slowly.” 


The Manager Becomes Informed 


A new manager seeks information about 
her job from the school administrators and 
fellow teachers, from records, children, and 
community contacts and observations. She 
finds out the family interests, their income 


*Portland 2, Ore 
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Practical Problems of 
School Lunch Management zis: Maxwell 













The noon lunch is an opportunity for the finest social experiences, 
especially for high school groups. 


ranges, and their spending habits. She notes 
any cultural patterns which will affect the 
food habits of children. She next compares 
these findings with school problems. What 
price can the parents pay for the school 
lunch? What proportion of the daily at- 
tendance remain for the lunch hour? How 
many of these eat the school lunch? How 
many carry their lunches? How many sup- 
plement home lunches with school food? 
What means can be devised to make the 
lunch hour attractive to all children? What 
proportion of the children should have free 
lunches? 

Another consideration for the manager 
is the length of the school day. How early 
do children leave home? What time do they 
reach home in the evening? How adequate 
are their breakfasts? These answers often 
point to needs for simple school breakfasts, 
midmorning and midafternoon snack peri- 
ods. Even simple snacks take work and run 
up costs in excess of receipts, yet they re- 
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duce hunger which excites inattention, rest- 
lessness, and behavior problems. Conse- 
quently their significance outweighs the 
deficit which may be written off by mass 
trade at the lunch hour. 

Many families like to trade commodities 
for their children’s lunches. The manager 
should find out what foods are likely to b 
forthcoming. She then may work out 4 
policy for prices and payment for articles 
bought. Unless she foresees these transa 
tions her purchases may have been made !n 
advance. Not only does she save money ) 
accepting local products, but the practic 
serves as a good-will agent between schoo! 
and community. 


Needed Basic Information 


A study of school needs defines the ty|" 
variety, and amounts of food required ‘0! 
different age groups; the kind of serv 
suited for various age levels such as: 14! 


e 
( 














syle, vay or cart service, cafeteria lines, 
counter service or modified forms of these; 
dietaries for special groups — T.B., train- 
‘ng crews, or teacher’s lunchroom. With 
these needs in mind she considers the phys- 
ical equipment: Is the production area, 
serving space, and present equipment ade- 
quate to carry the load? What adjustments 


can be made to increase the number served 
without increasing costs? Are the produc- 
eas, Storage spaces, serving counters, 


tion al 
and dishwashing units arranged to facilitate 
work? Do these meet the existing codes 


for safety and sanitary standards? What 
equipment, repairs, replacements, or addi- 
tions would expedite work? What time 
schedules for lunch are necessary to fit 
school schedules? In large cities, shifts of 
equipment are often advisable. The use of 
one center as a production unit for other 
centers of service often reduces costs. Often 
the dining room does classroom duty. This 
requires special help to get it ready in a 
short time. 

Once these basic concepts are in mind, 
the manager analyzes the work and workers 
necessary to do the job. Each considera- 
tion must be weighed in terms of dollars 
ind cents. Alternatives are balanced at 
each consideration. This planning, pruning, 
utting, shifting, and final choice making 
gives the budgetary costs to be balanced 
iainst estimated receipts. (The budget is 
1 story in itself to be dealt with later.) 
Yet the budget and lunch problems are so 
nterrelated, entwined, and entangled that 
no plans for one can be made independent 

the other 


Cafeteria Labor Problems 


Every job setup breaks down eventually 
specialized abilities, time allotments, 
ind resultant costs. Debatable questions 
How shall wage rates be determined? 

Shall they be the community’s going rate, 
i¢ union rate, or the lowest level for which 
i worker is willing to leave home? What 
shall be used in hiring? Is it 
vest to pay by the hour, day, week, month, 
I ool year? What shall be the policy 
lor worker's pay on teacher's institute days 
lidays? Or when school is dismissed 
suddenly for picnics, coming storms, and 
celebrations? What existing laws regulate 
ho ind conditions of labor for women? 


nt 


iT 1S¢ 


+} 


al lards 


How much does one count for workman's 

ensation, unemployment insurance, 
withholding and retirement percentages? 
D workers come under these laws? To 
W extent may student help be used? 
\ are their wage rights? How may 
their work be made an educational ex- 
perience? 

\. one works on these problems, many 
‘ancards are automatically set up for 
Teasing up jobs into component parts, 
ne workers, and defining the responsi- 
Ou duties, privileges, and rights of 
fac) Foremost is a question of cutting 
~ cost. In most cities, the salesmen 


ommercial producers argue convinc- 
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Elsie Maxwell 


ingly the value of using canned or dehy- 
drated prepared soups, canned chili, ready- 
made sandwiches, cake and pudding mixes 
as means of cutting costs. These provide 
easy ways out of puzzling problems, but in 
many cases do not meet the standards for 
school cookery. School cookery differs sig- 
nificantly from commercial quantity cook- 
ery. Instead of watering the soup to in- 
crease the profit, school cookery throws in 
every nutritive atom that the cost per serv- 
ing will bear. School lunch recipes must be 
filled to brimming with all ingredients one 
can afford to make them highly nutritious 
and palatable. Adults will pay for and eat 
unpalatable foods of questionable nutritive 
value. But, good nutrition is the respon- 
sibility of a school lunch manager and the 
children are tempted only when food tastes 
lickin’ good. 


“> 


; Fp 





The installation of labor-saving devices 
is accepted as a means of cutting school 
lunch costs. In general, this may be true. 
However, many school cafeterias are sup- 
plied with idle and defunct equipment 
which has never borne its weight as a capi- 
tal investment. It is often debatable, in 
smaller lunchrooms, whether or not such in- 
stallations counterbalance the labor they re- 
place. Frequently they rob the community 
of needed wages without reducing operative 
costs or adding effective timing and finesse. 


Good Manager Works in Kitchens 


Since the emphasis differs from usual 
commercial cookery, the manager has to 
train and supervise her workers carefully. 
This means that much of her time is spent 
in working out recipes in accordance with 
needs, food supply, and costs. No worker 
can anticipate what is in the mind of a 
manager who sends out printed menu lists 
and recipes at stated intervals. These rec- 
ipes must be talked over, ingredient ad- 
justments made to fit various cases, menu 
adjustments made to correlate with equip- 
ment facilities, time schedules, and worker 
abilities. In other words a good manager 
knows her kitchens better than she knows 
her office desk in the administration build- 
ing. Good kitchen management isn’t a job 
of remote control. It is one of personal 
contact. 

Often the manager is not responsible for 
direct purchases. However, her job is to 
know the market and be alert for price 
changes. She avoids overstocking and keeps 
her inventory rolling. She studies her menus 
and buys or describes the units, amounts, 
grades, and varieties for particular usages. 
Sliced pineapple, for example, is more ex- 
pensive than chunks. It should be ordered 
and used only when chunks will not do. 


i? 
al 


The school cafeteria is the grand melting pot of a 
democratic school system. 





She watches qualities— often a bargain 
price means spoilage before the quantity 
bought is used. She studies specifications 
and works out her order lists to show 
them — 


1000 Ib. potatoes — Irish — Idaho bak- 
ing type — Grade A medium 
2000 lb. potatoes — Irish — general use 
Netted Gems — ungraded in size 
regular in form, free from spots or blem- 
ishes, sound No. 2’s. 


Baking potatoes are not only expensive 
but unsatisfactory for soups, stews, salads, 
and general potato cookery. 


Good Will and Good Management 


Good food alone will not keep the cogs 
of machinery running. A fleeting, undefin- 
able yet valuable power is popularity or 
good will. This item is a product of man- 
agement as definitely as the food on the 
counter. The manager who has the ear of 
her administrator gains much support in 
speeding the school lunch cause along. 
Teachers, to whom she reveals her plans 
and activities, are usually eager to help. 
Children who are welcomed as interested 
participants often become _ enthusiastic 
boosters. One small boy the writer knew, 
called every morning at the school kitchen 
to find out what was cooking. If it pleased 
him he made himself a sandwich signman, 
with signs of his own making and wording, 
telling the news to the halls and school 
grounds. Stories of food, old and new; holli- 
day festive celebrations; food exhibits and 
demonstrations, tend to interest the school 
and community in the lunchroom. Often 
many tactics are tried before one clicks and 
pulls a long lunch line along with it. The 
intangible good will must be coddled and 
courted, but it is of great value. 

Record keeping is essential. Although it 
is time consuming, a simplified system may 
be worked out to fit the needs of different 
sized lunchrooms. Keeping track of orders, 
purchases, discounts and payments, labor 
data, menus, recipes; receipts of cash, 
surplus commodities, and subsidies; equip- 
ment data, lunch lines, and inventories 
helps one in formulating future plans. It 
also gives the administrators an accurate 
picture of operation. 

Periodically, for her own security as well 
as for administrative information, she 
makes reports to the school board through 
the superintendent’s office. In this a mana- 
ger measures her tempo. How closely has 
she followed her budget? What were its 
miscalculated points? What adjustments 
should have been made to avoid these 
miscalculations? If there is a wide margin 
of profit, should more money have gone 
into food or could prices of the lunch be 
reduced ? 


Three Tests of Success 


In the final analysis good management 
is seen, felt, and measured in three ways. 
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First and most obvious is the balanced 
budget. This, unfortunately, is not an in- 
fallible index. Many well-managed school 
cafeterias in poor communities fail to meet 
their budgets. The drain on the labor and 
food supply is too great for the receipts. 
The federal subsidies and surplus commod- 
ities are insufficient to fill up the gap 
between receipts and costs. Yet the man- 
agement may have been thoughtful and 
constantly supervised. 

Second and less apparent, though of 
greater importance, is the contribution to 
child health and welfare. Unless the serv- 
ices of a research clinic are available, no 
accurate check can be made. However, 
teachers and parents often point with pride 
to rosy cheeks, lustrous hair, cheery smiles, 
and romping good spirits which they attrib- 


ute to good school food. With these ; 

cal evidences are coupled resistance ty 
ease, better school attendance, gre: :¢r 
emotional stability, and lessened beh. 
problems. 

Third, is lunch room popularity. \\ 
children, teachers, and parents tak. 
interest and pride in the school lunch, ». <j 
management is in the background. 
means a clearly conceived, though ela 
plan for operation. It meets emergen 
yet moves along progressively. No , 
management is static. It is a flowing, mo 
pattern adjusted to the needs of the sc! 
and community. It is guided by costs, 
ceipts, subsidies and policies. When 
find a manager who can deliver the res\)!' 
you desire, keep her. Abilities like hers 
not plentiful. She’s a pearl of great p: 


East or West—Home’s Best 
Joseph Quimby . 


Recently, a neighbor, a sincere man, who 
holds a high-brass position with a leading floor 
covering manufacturer, made a deprecatory 
remark about the local government. Specifi- 
cally he referred to the local township com- 
mitteemen as “half-penny politicians.” Now I 
have attended many of the town meetings, and 
I have learned to respect the members of the 
committee as men of high integrity and earnest 
endeavor. My neighbor's remark was a gross 
injustice. Further conversation with him drew 
out what I consider shameful ignorance of our 
local government and its functions. He knew 
much about the state and federal govern- 
ments but very little about the local and 
county governments. I challenged him for his 
ignorance and he threw the glove back. 

“Why wasn’t I taught about such govern- 
ment in my youth? I was made familiar with 
the state and federal government, but never 
did the schools bother to teach me anything 
about the local setup. It’s you schoolmen who 
are to blame for that!” 

The truth of the statement stopped me. I 
searched my mind, but nowhere could I re- 
member being taught the fundamentals of 
local government, nor was the school in which 
I am principal teaching any facts of our local 
setup. 

It didn’t need more than that for me to see 
that definitely there is a need in schools for 
such instruction. I found too that there is 
remarkably little to be found in libraries about 
such subject matter. 


We Studied Denville 


Each town has peculiarities of its own. 
While the specific functions of the respective 
offices are determined by state law, the assign- 
ment of duties and the make-up of the de- 
partments are vamped to fit the local need. 
The only practical way to study any local 


*Principal of Schools, Denville, N. J 


government is to make a personal investic 
tion. This, our school staff has been doing 

At an organization meeting with the facul! 
I suggested that we incorporate in our cu 
riculum a course about Denville. The cours: 
I felt, should begin in the kindergarten 
go through the eighth grade. It should cov: 
local history, geography, government, 
ness, professional services, in fact anythin: 
and everything pertaining to Denville. To m) 
surprise and pleasure the teachers agreed e1 
thusiastically that the idea should be given 
trial. They realized the importance of 
subject 

The next few weeks were busy ones. The 
staff spent many hours out of school search 
ing for information. I doubt if any one of the 
local historians was not interviewed, or 
local official was left unquestioned. Certain!) 
after a whirlwind of activity, we gathered 4 
impressive amount of information 

The data were put in the hands of a te 
ers’ committee, sorted out, and compiled. \ 
facts were authenticated and the sources ¢ 
noted. When the material had been complet: 
assembled, it was broken down according 
grade levels and teaching outlines were | 
pared for use. 

High interest was shown in this projec! 
the citizens and business people. Informa 
came voluntarily from various groups. 
nessmen offered their services and op 
their doors for field trips. The local gover 
bodies invited the children to attend | 
meetings and to get personal knowledge 0! 
local governmental facilities by visiting 
town and county offices. Needless to say 
offers are being snapped up by the chil 
and the teachers. The enthusiasm shown 
this project leaves no doubt in my mind | 
the need is present. 

The school people are convinced that 
children will be better acquainted with | 


(Concluded on page 81) 
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| had only known these things when 
| becan my administrative work I could 
haz, avoided or eased a lot of headaches.” 
How many times has an administrator 
hought or heard this expressed by others? 


| do not know whether administrators 
rofit from experiences of others but 

| do know I learned a few principles of 
n relations in the school of experience 

that would have saved me a lot of grief 


had | known them when I took my first 
nistrative position. Without them an 


nistrator stands a good chance to 
wreck a nervous system or become a down- 
t cy nik 


\iter several years of blundering I finally 
icross an idea that revolutionized my 
inistrative practices and transformed 

that had been an intense nervous 
into one with a reasonable amount of 
easantness. Here it is: 

lt isn’t so much what happens to an 

imintstrator but the attitude he takes 
rd it that makes the difference. 

lor instance, when | was dismissed from 
first position as superintendent of 
ls I wish someone would have told 

me: (1) to take a long-time view of what 

happened 

lor example, political conniving was re- 

ible for the dismissal of Woodrow 

Wilson when he was president of Princeton 

University. Later he was elected governor 

New Jersey. This was followed by his 
nation and election to the presidency 
e United States. If we look at this 
the short-time view he was kicked out 
presidency of Princeton University. 
ong-time view reveals that he was 

into the presidency of the United 

\dversity can be used to good ac- 
il we take the right attitude toward 
¢ other person may intend to kick us 
the basement but usually he kicks 
tairs. If we take a long-time view of 
‘al it is not clearly so likely to get 
vn 


Their Right to Dismiss 


en I lost my first job I wish someone 
have reminded me: (2) that board 
al of the Noel High School, Noel, Mo 


Easing 


Admunistrative Worries 


Brice Durbin’ 


members were exercising a fundamental 
right of free men when they judged me 
adversely. It was a right I would have in- 
sisted on having had I been a member of 
the board. 

This was called to my attention by a 
good friend (one who will point out your 
faults) who reminded me that there must 
have been some grounds for my dismissal. 
He also pointed out that, in all probability, 
I would have acted as they did under simi- 
lar circumstances. It was then that I began 
a self-examination and discovered I was 
entertaining some ideas that Bode has been 
pleased to call ‘‘compartmentalization of 
knowledge,’ whereby we use diametrically 
opposed ideas without being aware of it. I 
didn't believe a board was justified in 
firing me but I knew some superintendents 
whom I felt should be dismissed. It never 
occurred to me that other superintendents 
probably saw me in the same light. If I 
judged a student adversely I contended 
that was my right and resented anyone 
questioning it but T was unwilling to give 
that same right to those who had the right 
to judge me. Only little minds demand for 
themselves rights they refuse to others 
We should try to see ourselves as others 
see us. 

When I lost my first administrative 
position I wish someone would have told 
me that: (3) / meeded a sense of humor 
Instead of being resentful I should have 
seen it in the same light as the drunk who 
was thrown out of a dance hall. After 
he had been bounced three times, he 
staggered to his feet and, pointing at 
himself, said “I get it. They don’t want 
me in there.’ Or I should have had the 
keen sense of humor the little boy had 
when he was bitterly criticized by his 
teacher. After the teacher had lashed him 
orally until she had to pause for breath, 
he looked up at her and said, “Gee! teacher, 
ain't I stinkin’?” 


Making Friends Not Enemies 


When I began my work as an adminis- 
trator I wish someone would have told 
me: (4) how to destroy my enemies the 
Lincoln way. Two of my best friends of 
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today voted for my dismissal when I 
lived in their respective communities. 
They were once my enemies, so I thought. 
As I was playing the game then, that was 
literally true. Now they are loyal friends 
and their recommendations ring true. 

It happened this way. After I learned 
to respect their rights as American citizens 
I watched for my first opportunity to write 
and congratulate them on some worth-while 
accomplishment. One was successful in a 
race for county office. The other led a 
movement for a successful school project 
in his community. My compliments came 
from the heart. Unless compliments are 
sincere they are ho good. Better not give 
them. Deception is far worse than ingrati- 
tude. These two men responded enthusias- 
tically. In our visits since then we came to 
realize that men may differ on issues and 
still be friends. These experiences taught 
me that the best way to destroy enemies 
was to do as Lincoln said, *““Make them 
my friends.’ Had I seen them in the right 
perspective in the beginning we would not 
have been enemies. I also learned the great 
inner satisfaction of admitting that I was 
wrong. 

I was fortunate enough to have someone 
tell me how to conduct an election cam- 
paign. A retired schoolman who possessed 
the wisdom of the years said, (5) vour sole 
duty is to see that the campaign and elec- 
tion are conducted in a democratic way. 

He said, “Young man, these school 
districts can be consolidated if you ap- 
proach the problem in a democratic way. 
Your first duty is to see that all arguments, 
pro and con, are given to the public. 
Second, you must find ways to reach all 
the people. Hold meetings at all rural 
schools and have speakers present both 
sides. Then have open discussions and let 
all express themselves freely. Insist upon 
their right to do this as well as their right 
to be for or against the proposal. Tell 
them that personalities do not enter into 
it. The issue is “to consolidate or not to 
consolidate.”’ Emphasize the right of every- 
one to be heard and remind them that 
men can differ on issues and still be 
friends. Don’t misrepresent. Always speak 
the truth. If there is doubt about the 
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truth, be sure to point this out. Remember, 
in social questions, many issues are deba- 
table. Even the Supreme Court of the 
United States seldom decides an issue by 
unanimous vote. 


Spiking False Rumors 


“Be sure you spike false rumors that 
favor your side. For example, we voted 
bonds for a gymnasium a few years ago. 
During the campaign someone started a 
rumor that we would lose our A classifica- 
tion if we failed to provide a gymnasium. 
We branded this rumor as false and gave 
the voters the many reasons why we should 
have this gymnasium. The election carried. 
If an election is conducted in an honest 
democratic way it is virtually impossible to 
defeat a school proposal that does some- 
thing for the boys and girls in the com- 
munity.” 

He continued, “Did you ever hear a 
parent say, ‘I want my boy or girl to have 
a better chance than I had’? This is the 
key to success in school proposals. What 
does this proposal do for boys and girls? 
Tell them this and if your proposal is 
timely and practical you won't have any 
trouble selling it. Remember, however, you 
can be ahead of your time and that some- 
times leads to defeat. 

“On election day it is important that all 
vote if they care to. See that everyone has 
that opportunity. Insist upon each one 
voting secretly according to the dictates of 
his conscience. 

“Finally, you are probably wondering 
what you should do about voting and ex- 
pressing your opinions. Express them freely. 
Speak the truth. Give others the same 
right. Don’t be resentful toward those who 
see differently. Vote as your conscience 
directs. Abide by the will of the majority. 
If you win be sure you respect the rights 
of the minority. You have told them your 
cause was worth while. Get busy and prove 
it. If you didn’t win them with words, 
win them with deeds. Give them a sense 
of belonging. When you win, be a humble 
winner. If you lose, be a gracious loser. 
Anyone can be a good sportsman when 
he wins but the real test of a gentleman 
comes when he loses. Can you be a gracious 
loser and congratulate the winner? If you 
can’t do this with sincerity you are in for 
a lot of grief because you are going to 
meet many defeats as you go down the 
years. If you know how to take it they 
won’t get you down and you will win more 
victories. 

“Don’t ask, ‘What’s in it for me?’ but 
ask, ‘What’s in it for the boys and girls?’ 
Find the answer to the latter question and 
you have the answer to the former. Most 
schoolmen stumble because they lose sight 
of their objective— doing for boys and 
girls. They know where they are going but 
are everlastingly losing their way and must 
be reminded constantly to get back on the 
right track. 
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Victory Built on Confidence 


‘“Here’s a final tip. Several years ago I 
was in your position in an election involv- 
ing a school bond issue. A voter approached 
me on the street and said, ‘I don’t know 
anything about this bond issue but you 
are conducting the campaign so fairly that 
I have confidence in you. That is the reason 
I’m voting for it.’ There is the great secret 
—confidence. If people have confidence in 
you they will have confidence in the things 
you stand for. If they don’t, nothing else 
matters. You are through. 

With a twinkle in his eye he summed 
up: “Follow this pattern and you will 
never lose an election. Your proposal may 
be defeated but that is not your primary 
objective. You win an election if you see 
that all people have a right to express 
themselves, pro and con; that they have the 
right of secret ballot; that the rights of 
minority and majority are respected; that 
you speak the truth at all times insofar as 
you know it and if, in doubt, you acknowl- 
edge it.” 

Three years previously consolidation had 
been tried and failed. In the election con- 
ducted as this fine old gentleman recom- 
mended, it carried by a four to one vote. 
What was the difference? Behind the scenes 
stood a grand old Roman who kept re- 
minding the leaders, “Build confidence and 
you'll build victory with ballots.” 

I wish someone would have told me: 
(6) that factions don’t fight issues, they 
fight each other. When an administrator 
joins a faction he has put on boxing gloves 
and announced he is ready to do battle with 
personalities. He pins on a label and auto- 
matically incurs the wrath of other groups. 
A person who jumps into a dog fight will 
get bit. When a person gets mixed up in a 
factional fight he creates personal animos- 
ities that could be avoided simply by 
tending to his own business. When an issue 
arises all he need do is express his position 
openly, telling why he has taken this stand, 
and let the public decide the issue. 

The fellow who spit out of an upstairs 
window, then leaned out and said, “Stay 
out of the way,” had an idea an adminis- 
trator can well apply to factional fights. 
All he need do is stay out of the way. 
A wise old administrator was told about 
a factional fight. When asked what he 
would do, he replied, “I don’t know. I have 
always been too busy tending to my 
own business (building an educational pro- 
gram for boys and girls) to get mixed up 
in one of those things.” 

People enjoy a good scrap. Let them 
fight. Difference of opinion makes life 
interesting. Life would be rather dull if 
everybody thought alike. 


The Independence of Character 


I wish someone would have told me: 
(7) to maintain an independence of de- 
cency. | heard an administrator express 





it this way, “I take a job with one ai; 

to do it the best I know how. I stud, 

work, try to find out what is expecte:| . 
me, plan for the future of the school —- jy 
fact, | busy myself doing those things ¢),,; 
I believe in my heart should be done jor 
boys and girls. I work with others «. | 
would like to have them work with me 
I give others rights I would want if I were 
in their position. When the time comes {for 
my re-election it is by no means a one-way 
show. I feel the board should be just as 
concerned whether they will have my serv- 
ices another year as I am concerned 
whether they will retain me. I want to 
meet them on even terms, the way free 
men of honor want to meet. They don’t 
owe me anything nor do I owe them any- 
thing. There are other jobs I can vet 
There are other superintendents they can 
hire. I cannot hope to hold my job forever 

“It is not my intention to be independ 
ent to run over others. It is done to 
keep others from running over me. If we 
meet on that basis we will be able t 
agree in an understanding way — even it 
we agree to disagree. I own myself, and | 
want others to own themselves. This is 
the only way anyone can command respect 
If all teachers took this attitude toward 
their positions the profession would be 
elevated. We would reverse the existing 
situation. Instead of teachers wondering 
if they were going to get their jobs back, 
board members would wonder if they were 
going to have the teachers back. 

‘I want this independence so that, when 
someone tries to run over me, I can in 
vite him figuratively to go to that place 
where none of us hope to go. The perso! 
who has an independence of decency en 
joys the decency of independence. Others 
don’t try to run over him. They wouldn't 
get a hearing if they tried it. They are in 
the same position as the little boy who 
cried until his mother was gone. The baby 
sitter said, ‘Why don’t you cry some more’ 
He replied, ‘What’s the use? She couldn't 
hear me.’ 

“T have been battling life for many 
years but have never found a politician, 
club, law, or anything else that I could de 
pend on for help unless I had character 
If I have character I don’t need their help 
He concluded, “That’s why I maintain an 
independence of decency. Character is not 
necessarily insurance against dismissal but 
it is insurance for another position when 
one is dismissed.” 


Educating the School Board 


I wish someone would have told me 
(8) that I would be educating my school 
board every minute by all my acts and not 
merely in informal cracker-barrel conv 
sation and board meetings. A young a- 
ministrator had expounded the methods he 
used in dealing with his board. He then 
turned to a veteran superintendent «nd 
said, “What method do you use?” 
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The latter replied, “Frankly I have 
never given much thought to it. I have 
read books and dissertations but haven't 
found anything yet to replace the defini- 
tion of board members. As I under- 
stand it, they are representative of the 
people. Does this mean anything to you? 
| have observed that people gossip. They 
talk with board members who get my 
number from two sources—me and the 
people. They know I wouldn’t give myself 
a bad recommendation. I prefer to have 
them learn about me from the second 
source of information — the people. 

“What do others say about me when 
they talk with board members? When I 
smiled and patted a youngster on the back 
this morning, I did it because I liked him 
and because I know a smile and a pat 
on the back by my high school principal 
inspired me to do what little I have done. 
| told the world about it. This youngster 
I befriended will do likewise. That boy | 
met and failed to speak to one morning 
when I was out of humor also told the 
world about it. It doesn’t pay to get in 
a bad mood. However, you cannot always 
be in high spirits but when you find out 
that that boy has been offended you can 
make amends. Since the Creator didn’t 
make us perfect He gave us a technique 
to take care of that defect, namely the 
ability to correct our mistakes. All of us 
make mistakes and we don’t cheapen our- 
selves when we admit them. People love 
us because we are willing to admit we are 
wrong. 

That mother and father who got a fair 
hearing when they came to complain and 
also discovered we were deeply interested 
in their children -—they have told the 
world about it. The fact that we took an 
interest in them, told them it was their 
school, showed them that we really cared 
lor their children— you CAN TELL THE 
WORLD THEY TOLD THE WORLD ABOUT IT. 

[he talk I made at the club has been 
broadcast over the community. If my think- 
ng was not straight the public will tell me 
ibout it. When we face a large number 
1 people we had better be right. A mass 
| people possess a vast intelligence and 
ire intensely critical. They will find a flaw 
in your armor if you have one. For exam- 
ple, | heard a man ‘blow his top’ over the 
telephone one morning telling a radio sta- 
tion that someone has misrepresented the 
. ox in the arctic regions. A speaker 
cant even get away with inaccuracy in 
talking of a dumb brute in the northland. 

' know I am sometimes misunderstood 
and misrepresented. Time will take care of 
that | may not be judged according to the 
‘tandards I would set but that is not for 
me to choose, People will think as they 
wan! to think. It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence whether I agree or not. I had to 
get it through my hard head that there 
were many things in this world I couldn’t 
fhanve and I must put up with them. 
There's an ocean of philosophy in the reply 


mu 
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the jailbird gave the would-be-wise attor- 
ney when he told him they couldn’t put 
him in jail for what he had done. He 
replied, ‘Yes, but they did.’ I may dislike 
the Court of Public Opinion but unless I 
learn to understand it and adjust accord- 
ingly it will break me. The rights of free 
men lash us hard but eventually to good 
account if we see it in the right light. 

“I have learned to see a thing as it is, 
not as I would like it to be. That is why 
I believe I am always educating my school 
board. The administrator who believes he 
educates his board in meetings and informal 
conversations has forgotten that people 
carry tales.” 


The Secret of Long Tenure 


Finally, I wish I would have had: (9) 
the counsel of the venerable spokesman in 
The Fable Of Long Tenure. 

A school administrator dreamed he was 
in the Valhalla of successful school admin- 
istrators. He inquired of several the secret 
of their long tenure while on earth. One 
said, “I looked to the school board for 
security but it was not to be found.” An- 
other said, “I looked to the legislature for 
it but legislators did not have the answer.” 
Still another said, “I looked to parents for 
long tenure but it was not there.” Still 
another said, “I sought out the politician 
but he was too busy building his own fences 
to offer a suggestion.” At last, in despair, 
he started to leave but was stopped by 
the venerable leader of the group who 
said, “You seek the answer where it can 
be found but partially. But in all your 
searching you have never been far from 
the answer — it is within you. I floundered 
in administrative work and all but wrecked 
my nervous system on two occasions be- 
fore I learned the secret of holding a job. 

“Do two things. Did it ever occur to 
you that other people are busy looking 
out for themselves. The banker looks after 
his banking business; the merchant follows 
his trade; the attorney takes care of his 
law practice; and so it is with everyone 
in the community. They don’t have time 
to look after you. If you are inclined to 
worry about gossip, forget it. Other people 
are too busy thinking about themselves to 
spend time thinking about you. In your 
busy world the person who provides for 
himself adequately has little time left to 
help others. This should teach you that 
your first duty is to look out for yourself. 
The other person has a little time to help 
you help yourself but the responsibility 
rests with you. 

“Second, you must fully appreciate what 
the school board did for you when they 
hired you. Paraphrasing the words of the 
Prophet, ‘They have brought you forth 
and put you in a large place.’ No greater 
honor can be bestowed upon anyone than 
that of being entrusted with the direction 
of the educational program for boys and 
girls among a free people. Board members 





look up to you. Boys and girls look up to 
you. Teachers look up to you. The com- 
munity looks up to you. The board believed 
you were a big man otherwise they would 
not have put you in such a large place. Will 
they always find you in a large place or 
will your pettiness dwarf it? 

“You will not cheapen this position if you 
have a vision of its largeness. The edu- 
cation of free men is an evolutionary proc- 
ess still in its infancy. There are many 
unexplored seas that must be charted. Per- 
haps you will get this vision if you try 
to find the answer to the question asked by 
the Psalmist, ‘What is man that Thou 
art mindful of him.’ H. G. Wells answers, 
‘Mankind is a great brotherhood pursu- 
ing an endiess destiny under the God of 
Righteousness.’ 


The Servant of All 


“In your heart there is a longing to 
be regarded highly. If you didn’t have this 
desire to be thought well of you would 
be unfit for the position you hold. But 
what is true greatness? Wells answers this 
question by asking, ‘Is not a great man one 
who, in a great position or amidst great 
opportunities serves God and his fellows 
with an humble heart?’ This is nothing 
more than a restatement of a simple truth 
expressed 2000 years ago by an Humble 
Carpenter who said. ‘Whoever wishes to 
become great among you shall be your 
servant.’ 

‘People look to you, as one greater than 
themselves, for guidance. David Belasco 
described the needs of the great mass of 
humanity when he stated, ‘We pet the 
child and when it grows up, we must not 
forget it and leave it to its fate; for it 
still needs love and tenderness and patience 
and encouragement to overcome the life 
storms, hardships, and terrible disappoint- 
ments.’ 

“The great mass of people strive and 
struggle to live. If their hearts are right 
they will act right and when they don’t 
act right it is because they don’t under- 
stand. Your business is to find ways to 
guide them to a greater destiny. “To whom 
much is given much is required.’ Don’t 
quail if much is demanded of you. 

“One of the concluding lines in the 
White Cliffs of Dover reads, ‘In a world 
where there is no England I would not 
care to live.’ If you have a vision of the 
great task that has been entrusted to your 
care I am sure you will conclude, ‘In an 
administrative position where much is not 
demanded I would not care to work.’ As 
long as you are out in front leading the 
people they will be so busy following they 
won’t give a thought to your dismissal. 
It is when you get mixed up with them 
that they seek someone else. They look 
to you for leadership. If you don’t give 
it they will look elsewhere.” 

It is the attitude we take toward our 
work that makes or breaks us. 





Three-in-One 


Gymnasium 


O. R. Barkdoll’ 


In some community a bond issue 
school building project is being voted 
tically every week. In many of thes 
munities, the educational program to be 
during the next two decades will be 
because present high building costs are 
educators and architects to eliminat 
necessary features from the buildings 


Perfect View of the Playing Floor from Every Seat. 


I ling Consultant, Downers Gr 


General view of the Hinsdale High School gymnasium showing a portion of the balcony used for a gymnasium 
class. The rail guard has been removed for photographic purposes. 
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ew gymnasium always creates a baffling 


rities give way to the pressure for seating 


Floor Plans and Sections of 


schers for another generation will be 
ipped for lack of space and convenient 
ent 


Is it to be planned for the physical 
on program alone? Shall the school 


which will prove adequate when a 
mship game is being played? Is it 
portant to provide for the all-around 
ind physical education of pupils during 
ind or more hours annually, or will it 
visable to provide large space for 
‘rs for about forty hours each year? 
of the school gymnasiums at present 
have a basketball court with a small 
telescoping bleachers on each side 
ilcony which is an expensive unit to 
provided, with permanent seats on a 
concrete shelf, tilted at an angle of 
ees from the horizontal. During the 
irt of the school day, throughout the 
ear, these seats and the space above 
resent a total loss. 
1934, the writer has urged the plan- 
| equipment of gymnasiums on a 
plan, fitted with telescoping bleach- 


the two-level seating high school gymnasium, Hinsdale, Illinois. 
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FLOOR PLAN WITH STANDS EXTENDED 8 =_—— 


Correctional gymnastics in the Hinsdale High School are 
performed before a mirror. 





























































The Hinsdale Gymnasium 


The Hinsdale high school gymnasiuy. , 
Hinsdale, Ill., has been planned with yo 
levels for the telescoping bleachers. 
C. E. Spearman, Director Harvey Dick 
and the instructors in the physical edu 
department worked out the plans fo: 
gymnasium to make it equally usable for 
the physical-education classes and the 
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TELESCOPING BLEACHERS TELESCOPING BLEACHERS 
NESTED FOR GYM. CLASS EXTENDED FOR CONTEST sports. | 

SECTION The gymnasium seats 4500 spectators. Thi 
is a minor item. From the educational s: 
point the important feature of the great r: 
is the fact that the entire floor space that 
be used by the spectators a few times eac! 
year, will be completely usable every day 
the health and physical-education progran 
The balcony arrangement makes this possi}: 

The Hinsdale gymnasium contains under 
the balconies a series of walk-through showers 
nurses’ room, locker rooms, storage space 
drying rooms, a first-aid room, a health educa 
tion room, a small visitors’ bandroom, 
towel service room. All of these features wer 
planned by Harvey Dickinson, director 
physical education. The walk-through showers 
are fitted with remote water-supply controls 
so that the teacher can expedite the taking of 
showers by shutting off the hot water supply 
when the lines begin to dawdle along. 

The playing floor is so large that a folding 
door down the center makes possible the 
vision of the area into two full-size playing 
courts for boys and girls. Thus divided, th 
two sections of the room are used regularl) 
by independent gymnasium classes of boys and 
girls. A third complete class is accommodated 
on the balcony, which has complete safety 
privacy for the group, There are two perma 
nent guard rails and a high demountable ra 
The top one, which does not show in the 
photographs, and which is removed for 1! 
terscholastic contests is fitted with canvas 
curtains that drape to the floor. 
| The Hinsdale gymnasium in February, 195! 
demonstrated its value when it accommodated 
the largest tournament crowd in the 43 years 
of Illinois high school basketball history. More 
a ee — | : than 4500 spectators crowded the 12 rows of 
m S bleachers on the floor and the 15 rows on th 
| | y) balcony level. To make the success of 

occasion complete, the home team won 
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Unexplored Possibilities 


hry 
Lil ) 


The total possibilities of planning 
gymnasiums for direct physical instruction 
for community service, and for health hav 
hardly been explored. The older type 
rooms have been criticized quite proper!s 
too costly. The location of the room % 
the school plant, the planning for full utiliza 
tion of floor space, the minimizing o! 
cubic content, and the safe economy 0! 
struction deserve far more consideration tha 
has been given in the past. More and better 
ers, placed in part atop a balcony, under which for physical-education classes, and students educational planning is needed so that 
there are rooms used for administrative and are safeguarded by permanent guard rails and architect may provide the plans which 
service purposes in connection with the gym- even demountable rails above the permanent result in effective instructional work on ‘h 
nasium or with the school as a whole. The guards. The accompanying plans and photo- part of the teachers and happy participatior 
flat floors of the balconies are used regularly graphs will make the arrangement clear. exercise and play on the part of the stud 








Plan and Section for a three-level high school gymnasium. The arrangement 
anticipates the complete use of the areas under the middle and top bleacher 
sections for classrooms, lockers, etc. The balconies resulting when the 
bleachers are folded back are used for small physical education classes. 
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Our Detense Economy Blaine Exton 


The demand today for civilian goods is 
almost twice as great as the available sup- 
ply, Manly Fleischmann, administrator of 
the National Production Authority, told a 
meeting of the Annual Conference of the 
\merican Society for Public Administra- 
tion in Washington in March. 

He pointed out that while we have 
enough materials of every kind to keep 
the defense effort and the industrial ma- 
chine going, we don’t have enough to per- 
mit expansion and advised that some 
things will have to be put by the board 
until the emergency is over or we achieve 
expanded facilities for production. “But,” 
he added, “in my view, based on the cur- 
ent mobilization, there will be sufficient 
material to meet the demand for an ade- 
quate school program and an adequate 
hospital program.” 


The Outlook for Supplies 
Other 
we will 


informed sources believe that 
face critical shortages for some 
lime to come, this year more than last, and 
that the most difficult period will be from 
now until July or August when policies are 
«ing developed in regard to the control 
! raw materials. After that it is thought 
chool boards can proceed with more as- 
irance about what they can obtain. 

In his letter of January 30, 1951, to 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey in response 
to his inquiry seeking information on the 
‘mount of steel that would be available 
‘or nondefense purposes, Charles E. Wil- 

the director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization, said that the use of steel for 
nany nondefense purposes would be re- 

ted in 1951 and 1952. He further 

ed that “new building construction will 
Iso tind it difficult to obtain steel.” “Here, 
t he declared, “every effort will be 
* lo support the construction of schools 
tI ospitals.”’ 

1953, in the opinion of some officials, 
hn new basic metal-producing facili- 
vill have come into operation to sup- 
'y the additional needs of our defense 
is well as the requirements of our 
n economy. 
recent Mobiliza- 


addresses Defense 
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tion Director Charles E. Wilson has 
stressed that “we must expand our pro- 
ductive facilities thereby increasing our 
defense potential and at the same time 
decreasing the strain upon our civilian 
economy,” and reported that “the expan- 
sion of steel capacity and related facilities 
is being pushed to the fullest extent pos- 
sible.” In his radio talk to the nation on 
February 23, 1951, Mr. Wilson explained 
the meaning of the defense effort in terms 
of materials by saying: 

“Before Korea, we were using roughly 
one million tons of aluminum per year for 
nondefense purposes. This will have to be 
cut to 750,000 tons and perhaps more. In 
the meantime, however, we are increasing 
our available supplies of aluminum by 
more than 50 per cent. Much of this added 
aluminum will be available, if needed, for 
civilian use when our rearming job is 
done. What is true of aluminum will be 
true of other basic commodities. By 1953, 
barring all-out war, we will be able not 
only to take care of our continuing mili- 
tary needs but to have at least as much 
aluminum for civilian use as we did be- 
fore 1950. 

“Before Korea we were producing 90 
million tons of steel for peacetime pur- 
poses. That amount won’t be available for 
nondefense purposes in 1951 or 1952. But 
by 1953 we will be producing 117 million 
tons. Again, barring all-out war, more than 
90 million tons should be available for 
nondefense uses.” 


Priority Rating for School 
Maintenance 


So that the nation’s existing production 
and service facilities can be kept in good 
condition and operating at the maximum 
rate consistent with direct defense require- 
ments, the National Production Authority 
(NPA) issued Regulation 4 on February 
27, 1951, authorizing schools, libraries, and 
hospitals as well as other welfare and pub- 
lic institutions and business concerns to 
use without individual permission from 
NPA, when necessary, a priority rating 
(DO-97) to obtain supplies and equipment 
for maintenance, repair, and operation of 
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their present facilities and to carry out 
minor capital additions where the cost of 
the materials required in any one such 
project does not exceed $750. 

Purchases made under the terms of NPA 
Regulation 4, popularly called “MRO,” 
are limited in any one calendar quarter to 
one fourth of the participating agency’s 
dollar purchases for maintenance, repair, 
and operating purposes in 1950, or the 
fiscal year ending nearest to December 31, 
1950. In the event this allows too small 
an amount to provide the needed items 
the agency may file an application with 
the National Production Authority for an 
increased quota. 

To give effect to this rating the respon- 
sible school official who signs the purchase 
order should place on it, or on a piece of 
paper attached to it, the words: “DO-97, 
Certified Under National Production Au- 
thority Regulation 4.” The number 97 has 
been assigned solely for purposes of iden- 
tification. All orders with a priority, or 
DO rating receive equal treatment at the 
present time. 

School administrators wishing to be- 
come familiar with the full provisions and 
requirements of this regulation can secure 
copies of it as well as a “questions and 
answers” release on it (NPA-303-A) from 
the nearest NPA regional or field office 
(addresses are listed in the Office of Edu- 
cation’s Defense Information Bulletin of 
February 15, 1951) or by writing to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, National 
Production Authority, Division of Printing 
Services, Distribution Section, Washington 
25, D.C. 


Help With Hardship Cases 


The National Production Authority has 
delegated responsibility for dealing with 
special hardship cases growing out of the 
construction of buildings to its 13 regional 
offices. Information regarding methods of 
coping with such emergency situations can 
also be obtained from NPA district offices 
although these units are not empowered to 
act on them. 

While thus far no regulations have been 
issued that prohibit erecting school units 
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needed for instructional purposes, at this 
writing, neither is there any general order 
or directive that provides any kind of pri- 
ority for materials for new school construc- 
tion. The only way to get relief now is on 
a case-by-case basis. 

In each instance school officials should 
first determine whether the supplies they 
lack can be obtained from local sources. 
If it develops that these resources have 
been exhausted they can write to the 
regional NPA office for assistance. It will 
expedite matters to (1) list the items 
you have demonstrated you cannot get 
and specify as exactly as possible the ma- 
terials desired, including the type, size, 
quantity, etc., and (2) furnish not only 
the name of your dealer or contractor but 
the name and address of the supplier from 
whom he expects delivery as well. 

In its role as a claimant agency with 
the National Production Authority, the 
U. S. Office of Education is prepared to 
render informal assistance in hardship 
cases, for example, to a school board which 
has already let a contract to build a school 
that cannot be completed because of a 
shortage of a certain number of steel beams 
or bricks or which runs short of some es- 
sential item of equipment such as chalk for 
classroom use or cutlery for the school 
cafeteria. 


Likelihood of a Controlled 
Materials Plan 


From recent statements of Director of 
Defense Mobilization Charles E. Wilson, 
Defense Production Administrator William 
H. Harrison, and other federal officials 
it appears likely that the next basic step 
that the government will take to maintain 
a strong civilian economy as the nation 
moves forward with military rearmament 
will be the inauguration this summer of a 
Controlled Materials Plan similar to that 
operated under the War Production Board 
from early November, 1942, until late in 
1945. 

“Right from the start,” reports Manly 
Fleischmann, administrator of the National 
Production Authority, “we have set our 
course to put such a plan into operation 
by the middle of this year if such a pro- 
gram should be necessary.” 

While the details have not yet been 
worked out, in its essence the Controlled 
Materials Plan (CMP) involves setting 
aside raw materials in amounts necessary 
to meet the urgent requirements of the 
various segments of our economy and in- 
stituting a priorities and allocation system 
to insure a reasonably fair and equitable 
distribution of the available supplies. 

Under the Controlled Materials Plan 
only a small number of items would be 
regulated. Steel, copper, and aluminum, 
which are used in nearly all industrial 
activities, would be controlled — and may- 
be a few more. There would also be tight 
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orders issued on some items in short sup- 
ply possibly, for instance, on cobalt and 
paper pulp and stock. 


Office of Education as 
Claimant Agency 


Moving in the direction of a Controlled 
Materials Plan, 21 agencies and depart- 
ments of the Federal Government have 
been designated as claimant agencies for 
the particular segment of the economy to 
which their activities are related. 

The claimant responsibility for construc- 
tion, equipment, and supplies for educa- 
tion, public health, and public welfare has 
been lodged with the Federal Security 
Agency. Its Office of Education serves as 
the claimant agency for educational insti- 
tutions and in this capacity carries out 
these functions: 

1. Obtains from state departments of 
education, schools, colleges, and libraries 
information on current needs for build- 
ing materials, equipment, and supplies. 

2. Uses indexes to translate needs stated 
in terms of facilities or products into 
terms of raw materials. 

3. Defends the needs of education be- 
fore the National Production Authority 
to establish education's share of materials 
in short supply. 

4. Works with the NPA in determining 
criteria to be used in the distribution of 
such materials. 

5. Works with the NPA in the develop- 
ment and execution of plans and pro- 
cedures for the distribution of materials 
in short supply to schools, colleges, and 
libraries. 


Since no new budgetary provision has 
yet been made available for this work, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education Earl J. 
McGrath has assigned a small staff to help 
in assembling, analyzing, and presenting 
information on the construction, equip- 
ment, and supply needs of education. Dr. 
Ralph C. M. Flynt is serving as acting co- 
ordinator for this “Materials Requirements 
Program.” 

To secure an overview of civilian re- 
quirements, presumably as a basis for a 
Controlled Materials Program, the Na- 
tional Production Authority early in Feb- 
ruary sent an identical list of some 278 
items of equipment and supplies, ranging 
from burlap bags and buses to typewriters, 
to each of the 21 claimant agencies ask- 
ing that each one submit by March 1 
estimates of the needs of the segments of 
the economy which they respectively repre- 
sent for each of eight quarters during a 
two-year period starting January 1, 1951. 

At the request of the National Produc- 
tion Authority the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion has also projected the needs for 
certain critical metals in school plant con- 
struction by quarters for the next two 
years in terms of the shapes and pounds 
required. 





NPA’s Office of Civilian 
Requirements 


The National Production Author): 
created an Office of Civilian Requir: 
as a focal point for taking an over-a| 
at and defending the needs of our 
try’s civilian economy. It current], 
ing as a claimant only in those ar 
need not delegated to existing cla 
agencies. Other official responsibilit 
the Office of Civilian Requiremen: 
clude: 


1. Determining requirements fo: 
sumer goods and services. 

2. Estimating total civilian require: 
for those essential raw materials or cnc 
products on which shortages are immincn: 
and recommending appropriate activ: 

3. Assembling and preparing estinaic. 
of material requirements for all branche. 
and agencies of the civil governmen: 
cluding state and local government. 

4. Presenting consolidated requireme::s 
for material needed in the production «| 
consumer goods and services. 

5. Analyzing and reviewing proposed 
orders in their formulative stage so as | 
assure that such orders give full 
sideration to essential civilian needs 
recommending changes where necessar\ 


con- 


Under the controlled materials plan ait: 
defense needs have been measured the r 
due of available material will be allocat: 
in order of essentiality for the civi 
economy, and in that order of essential 
his office puts educational institutions a 
hospitals at the top, according to the new 
director of the Office of Civilian Require: 
ments, Lewis Allen Weiss, who retire 
as chairman of the board of the Mut 
Broadcasting System in 1949 and ha 
taken leave from his post as Managemen! 
Consultant for the Hughes Aircraft ‘ 
pany to serve without compensatio: 
this Government position. 

He assures that his office is wor} 
closely with the U. S. Office of Educat 
and that both are committed to secur 
as high a position in order of essential! 
for educational institutions as it is 
sible to get. He hopes that the educatior 
facilities section that he is setting up 
the State and Local Governments Di 
of his office will assist with problems a: 
ing from the maintenance of existing sc! 
structures and the building of new ed 
tional facilities. 

The Office of Civilian Requirement 
Washington, Mr. Weiss explained 
keenly conscious of the needs of our 
tion’s schools and is doing everythi 
can to establish the highest possible }) 
ity on materials that are essential | 
construction and equipment of the 
tures needed by our educational in~ 
tions as these become available for ci 
use. 
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Wh Really Won?P 


{Summary of e Minneapolis School Strike 


\ ce has long been a familiar word 1n 
he vocabularies of the people of Minneapolis 
and learned early by their children. In 
retrospect Minneapolitans may recall mental 
pictures of helpless farmers standing beside 
their striker-overturned trucks, precious milk 
ntenced for market running wasted down the 
ster. club-swinging mobs in battle in down- 
wn streets; victims of gangster killings 
sprawled grotesquely on the pavement ; bullets 
vhizzing over the head of a mayor as he steps 
porch late at night; farmers with 
across their knees bringing their 
market between two silent lines of 
idiers; schools closed by strike in the 
winter; picket lines of teachers fol- 
derisive children carrying banners 
own labeled, “Pickets are crazy”; 
tendents of schools changed almost 
regularity and certainty of the 


therefore nothing new or different 
the fall of 1950 representatives of the 
hers again brought threats of strikes 
board meetings. Minneapolis citizens 
But no one of these 
uld claim to be entirely innocent ot 


| wondered why 


me and again during the trying years 
s and 1940's, the taxpayers of the 

| turned down with decisive majorities 
to raise the school millage, limited 
by a 1923 charter generally rec 
Finally in 
ignanimous electorate approved a 


be grossly inadequate 


ncrease, providing the funds to pay 
new salary schedule which brought a 
» salary of $2,800 to $5,000 a decade 
last it appeared that the davs of 
and payless paydays for teachers 

gs of the past 


How the Strike Began 


ember of 1950 the officers of the 
ederation, Local 59 of Minneapolis 
d that a vote of their membership had 
en and that a majority had approved 
in order to attain their salary de- 
hich at this point were an immediate 
oss-the-board increase (actually this 
a melon-splitting affair to dispose 
000 surplus in the school board's 
und at the end of the fiscal year) 
>800 annual increase for the coming 
» was followed by similar action on 
f the Women Teachers’ Federation 

Nokomis Junior 


High School, Minneapoli 


SCH 


L. E. Leipold* 


The school personnel and the general public 
approached the new year with uneasiness, for 
an undercurrent of impending trouble pre- 
vailed in school circles. 

Therefore, when headlines in the Minne- 
apolis Star announced shortly after schools 
reconvened following the midwinter holidays, 
that janitors were going to strike because of 
the school board’s failure to meet their salary 
demands, it came as a shock to almost every- 
one. Little had been said about the janitors; 
attention had been focused on the teachers’ 
groups. 

The school board, composed of four men 
and two women, all conservatives but one, 
moved with decisiveness and promptly secured 
a court order restraining the janitors from 
striking during the period when hearings were 
being held. After several extensions to this 
injunction had been granted, citizens breathed 
easier for they felt that such restraints could 
become permanent. District Judge Weeks, 
however, cast a bombshell into the dispute on 
January 22, when he gave as his opinion that 
the janitors have a legal right to strike. With 
chilling suddenness, the schools closed the next 
day. Neither pupils, teachers, nor maintenance 
workers knew when classes ended on Monday 
ifternoon, that they would not convene the 
next day. The janitors maintained a skeleton 
crew in all buildings, with 
keep things from freezing up.’ 

Actually, it strike. Buildings 
were generally heated to the usual comfortable 
schoolroom temperatures. Painters, plasterers 
tradesmen, unionized of 
came and went, being the only em 
Often 
were unlocked and mailmen delivered 
the daily mail; many principals checked things 
regularly within the buildings, It was a strike 
but there were no pickets; officially the schools 
iction of the school board 


instructions “to 


was a queer 


and other building 
course 
plovees on the school payroll school 


doors 


were closed by 


Within Their Legal Rights 


The surprising suddenness of the work 
stoppage caught school officials off guard, but 
the board promptly appealed to the state 
supreme court for a reversal of Judge Weeks’s 
opinion. The decision came a week later and 
unanimously sustained the opinion given by 
the district judge. The strike went on 

Meanwhile the state legislature, rural 
minded as usual, met in biennial session and 
was outspoken in its criticisms of the manner 
in which the affairs of the city of Minneapolis 
had been tossed into the already overloaded 
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legislative lap. Able Governor Luther Young- 
dahl appointed labor conciliator Harry Hanson, 
alert and fair, to use his office to bring the 
disputing factions together, for one of the 
complaints of the teachers’ unions was that 
they were unable to sit down and bargain with 
the board. Repeated sessions brought no 
tangible results and it was common gossip 
that the governor was not happy about the 
impasse. The school board repeatedly affirmed 
that it had no funds with which to bargain; 
the union charged bad faith and declared that 
they were interested in the money per se and 
not its origin. They openly advocated deficit 
financing, which the board flatly refused to 
consider. Meanwhile the strike went into its 
third week and rumblings began to be heard 
from irate parents afflicted with the 24-hour 
presence of their active youngsters housebound 
by thirty-below zero weather and an inordinate 
amount of snow. 

Acceding at last to the demands of patience- 
exhausted parents as expressed in telegrams, 
telephone calls, and meetings held throughout 
the city, labor-minded Mayor Eric Hoyer 
called a meeting of all parties concerned in 
his office on Saturday morning, February 10. 
On the same day, irritated Governor Young- 
dah! called a similar meeting for Monday 
morning, declaring flatly, ‘““‘The schools must 
open on Tuesday morning.” Few people, how- 
ever, believed that the miracle could happen 
which would open them for the sessions in 
the mayor's office brought into public light the 
seriousness of the differences that prevailed. 
It is possible that, could Mayor Hoyer’s 
Saturday meetings have been extended in- 
definitely, some settlement could have been 
reached, but between adjournment on Saturday 
night and the reopening of the sessions on 
Sunday, the union representatives met and 
reaffirmed their adamant stand 


The Governor’s Ultimatum 


it was an indignant, a demanding governor 
who sat before the representatives of the dis- 
puting groups on Monday morning, February 
12. He rode roughshod over all parties, school 
superintendent, school board, union officials. 
His thesis was hammered home with his fist on 
his desk, the schools must reopen tomorrow. 
Tempers were short and physically tired 
bodies did not improve them. Governor 
Youngdahl proved his physical stamina by 
meeting with the groups and remaining on call 
in his office from 8 a.m. throughout the day 
and all of the following night. Arguments pro 
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and con were presented but little progress was 
made. The strain showed on everyone. Two 
board members wept at one point; one openly 
sobbed. 

In the afternoon, to break the deadlock the 
governor submitted a proposal calling for a 
$100 across-the-board increase for all teachers, 
a $22.50 per month increase for janitors, and 
a $12.50 per month increase for clerks. Supt. 
Putnam with difficulty sold this offer to the 
board, only after hearing the governor’s as- 
surance that the additional funds could be 
secured through increased state aids. The 
Central Labor Union’s representatives ap- 
proved the plan and the news went out over 
the air to a relieved city: “A break has de- 
veloped. Schools may open tomorrow!” Mass 
meetings of all groups were scheduled for that 
evening and the governor waited in his office 
for word of action taken. There was little 
doubt what would be done, for CLU approval 
was considered tantamount to membership 
approval, the CLU being the official policy- 
making board of the unions, generally calling 
the signals. Therefore it was an astounded 
Central Labor Union board which late that 
night heard the news: the janitors and clerks 
had approved the offer; the teachers’ unions 
rejected it decisively. 

The governor received word of the rejection 
about midnight. Angered almost to the point of 
fury by this defiance by the union teachers, he 
immediately got in touch with Supt. Putnam 
and together they issued a statement which 
declared the schools opened on Tuesday 
morning. Principals were called out of bed at 
2 am., to receive their instructions which 
boiled down were these, to open schools per- 
sonally and to carry on with such teachers as 
presented themselves for duty. 


Schools Did Not Open 


Tuesday morning’s confusion amounted to 
chaos. Principals reporting for work found 
their buildings locked. Some did not even 
have keys and stood shivering in ten-below- 
zero weather with their pupils. When one high 
school principal got to the front door of his 
building and was told by a janitor that the 
building was locked, he meekly turned around 
and left, in spite of the superintendent’s in- 
structions to open the building and to keep 
it open. Union janitors shut off building heat 
and temperatures fell rapidly. In most build- 
ings pupils were sent home as they arrived 
Radio reports added to the confusion; schools 
were theoretically open yet pupils were being 
sent home. Striking teachers paraded in the 
arctic weather with their placards; often they 
were subjected to ignominious treatment from 
youngsters. Some children pelted them with 
chunks of snow; others made banners bearing 
such opinions as “Union teachers are crazy” 
and followed on the heels of the helpless pla- 
card bearers. In the elementary schools, where 
unionization has made few inroads, almost all 
teachers reported for work but cold buildings 
prevented classes from being held. At one 
elementary school, mothers organized to bring 
electric heaters to school to help heat rooms; 
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at the Minnehaha School mothers set up com- 
plete plans for carrying on the “work as 
usual,” with mothers to serve as clerks, cus- 
todians, and teachers where necessary. One 
father volunteered to serve as building fireman, 
At Hiawatha school harassed principal Archie 
Green could only groan “Have not I troubles 
enough as it is?” when an irate father de- 
manded entrance to the boiler room to turn 
steam into the building. By noon few pupils 
remained in any of the buildings. 


Citizens Fully Aroused 


Perhaps those most astounded by the teach- 
ers’ rejection of the proposed peace plan were 
the CLU people themselves. They had taken 
it as a matter of course that the teachers’ 
union groups would approve their action. That 
was union policy. Calling the teachers’ union 
officials before them on Tuesday morning they 
literally “took their hide off.”” Here was heresy 
which might well split the unions. Janitors 
wanted to go back to work; so did clerks. They 
threatened to ignore the teachers’ picket lines 
and to heat the buildings. Angry Rufus 
Putnam and Luther Youngdahl declared the 
whole agreement abrogated and plans were 
made to operate the schools without union 
help. Throughout the city, meetings sprang 
up; aroused citizens demanded that union 
teachers and janitors alike be dismissed. Hun- 
dreds of substitute teachers were listed; 
neighboring St. Paul’s substitute list was made 
available. Principals were instructed to open 
their schools on Wednesday and to keep them 
open, “come hell or high water.”’ 

It was a chastened group of teachers’ union 
officials who met with the governor at 2 p.m 
Tuesday afternoon and accepted the terms of 
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settlement, That they had learned their |; 
well from the CLU was apparent. Whe: 
governor asked “Is it necessary that 
people now go back to their groups for 
proval of their actions?” the CLU bus; 
agent shouted “No! This is it!” However 
presidents of both teachers’ locals called ¢} 
groups together on Tuesday night for row: 
approval; that they would reverse thei 
cision of the evening before went wit! 
saying. On Wednesday morning banner 
lines in the newspapers and frequent!) 
peated radio announcements emphasized 
reopening of schools with buildings warm ; 
all teachers in attendance. 

A shorter item almost unnoticed in 
corner of the front page attested to the board's 
confidence in Rufus Putnam — he was offered 
a three years’ contract at an annual salary of 
$18,500. Thus ended the second major sc! 
strike in Minneapolis in recent years at ! 
beginning of its fourth week of duration 

What were the gains and losses resulti: 
from this strike? Certain it is that the legis 
ture may now well enact an antistrike bil 
affecting teachers of the state, a type of | 
legislation abhorrent to many, which would 
otherwise never have been enacted. This al 
will be a severe blow to all teachers of Mir 
nesota and will indirectly affect the tea 
Also, animosities hav 
been engendered within the system which wil 
take a long time to heal, for groups have been 
pitted against groups and individuals against 
If some form 
provided for to deal with future crise 
threats as well as to actual strikes — certainl) 
stability and good will will be promoted 


present a much clearer picture 
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A New School District 


Is Born 


James W. Dent* and Ferd. J. Kiesel* 


Un December 8, 1948, the voters of the 13 
te school districts comprising the area 
known as the Mt. Diablo Union High School 
istrict voted to unify their schools into a 
single system embracing grades kindergarten 
through twelve. The study was made possible 
sh the first state-wide program to 
lernize the archaic school-district system 

{ California, under the legislative enactment 


separa 


rhe population of the Mt. Diablo district 

s growing at a tremendous rate. In 1943-44 

the average daily attendance in the schools 

(004; in 1948-49 the attendance was 

in 1949-50 the attendance reached 6415. 

In October of 1950, the school population 

mbed to 8000. By 1951 the enrollment in 
the Mt. Diablo schools will be 10,000 


Before-and-After Conditions 


unification the expenditures per 
pil in average daily attendance varied from 
ne district, which spent $550 per pupil with 
i tax rate of .053 per $100 of assessed valua- 
to another district which spent $118 per 
with a tax rate of .90. The assessed 
ation of $3,634 per pupil in one district 
mpared with $797,200 per pupil in another 
t. With unification this disparity in 
to pay for schools was removed. The 
sessed valuation per child after unification 
vas $8,122. The year before the District 
nified, three of the most populous ele- 
mentary districts found it necessary to vote 
x rates beyond the legal maximum of .90 
per S100 of assessed valuation. These dis- 
t paid an elementary tax of $1.50, $1.568, 
31.50 respectively, plus a high school 
‘ax of .767. Following unification, the com- 
ned tax rate for elementary and high school 
‘rposes dropped back to the legal limit. 
The combined tax rate for the first year 
| uniication was $1.69 —a substantial saving 
‘axpayers in the three most heavily 
populated areas. Two districts had no change 
i the tax rate, four had an increase of .10 
ind three wealthy districts had greater 

1X reases. 


bye tore 


t Superintendent of Schools, Mount Diablo Uni 
| District, Concord, Calif 

‘ant’ Superintendent of Schools, 
hool District 


Mount Diablo 





Before unification 41 school board members 
established the policies of the schools. Today, 
with unification, five board members — all 
experienced in school problems — conduct the 
essential business of the schools. 

The administration of the schools was 
formerly under six district superintendents 
and six principals. No relationship existed 
between the educational programs of the 
elementary schools and the high school. 


A Complexity of Difficult Problems 


The Mt. Diablo Unified School District 
has four population centers within well-defined 
rural areas. The district has an area of 150 
square miles with good roads and relatively 
level ground. The elementary schools vary 
from a one-room school with 14 pupils to 
a 34-teacher school with over 1000 pupils. 
The high school has an enrollment of 1500 
pupils. All elementary schools now include 
kindergartens. In the larger population cen- 
ters, schools are of two types: (1) kinder- 
garten through grade six, and (2) kindergar- 
ten through grade eight. Smaller schools 
include kindergarten through grade eight. 

Unification brought with it many adminis- 
trative problems. Some of these required 
immediate solution; others took considerable 
study before solutions could be attempted. It 
is the purpose of this article to discuss a few 
of these problems and the steps taken toward 
their solution. 


Organization of the 
Administrative Services 


The problems confronting the board in 
setting up the administrative service policies 
were many. The newly adopted rules and 
regulations affecting the members of the board 
follow sound administrative practice. The 
membership, election, and term of office are 
fixed by law. Meeting dates have been set. 
procedures have been clarified, and duties 
and responsibilities of board members have 
been enumerated. 

The duties and responsibilities of the super- 
intendent of schools have been defined. Direct 
responsibilities for building maintenance, 
school-bus operation, and purchasing have 
been delegated to the assistant superintendent 
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in charge of business. A committee consist- 
ing of the superintendent, the business 
manager, and members of the county super- 
intendent’s staff have developed the routines 
of the business office. 

Policies relating to home teaching, special 
service personnel, and special education are 
being co-operatively studied by parents, teach- 
ers, administrators, and board members. 


Problems Relating to 
Certificated Personnel 


The Mt. Diablo board adopted the policy 
of providing a well-articulated education pro- 
gram, from kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade. The board has accepted the principle 
that the superintendent of schools is the 
chief executive officer of the board. The 
superintendent was chosen after professionally 
recognized criteria had been set up. 

One assistant has been employed to give 
leadership to the instructional program on all 
levels. Other administrators have been as- 
signed to specific schools. 

As most of the district superintendents and 
principals in the Unified District were pre- 
viously employed by the school boards of the 
original school districts, a definite change in 
their status was necessitated. These adminis- 
trators have complete responsibility for the 
operation of their schools. Each school princi- 
pal takes part in and is consulted in all 
matters which pertain to his school. All prin- 
cipals assist in modifying the policies of the 
district and take part in the selection of 
employees to be assigned to their schools. 

An administrative-salary schedule has been 
adopted by the board. This was developed by 
a committee of principals and takes into 
account the training and experience of the 
administrator and the size of his school. No 
differentiation is made between the various 
levels of education. 

An in-service training program has been 
inaugurated for the administrative staff. Em- 
phasis in this in-service training program is 
on supervision of instruction. As a part of 
this program, a workshop based on _ the 
needs of the principals and developed by the 
members of the staff has proved to be ex- 
tremely valuable. 


Improving the Teaching Personnel 


During the first year of unification, super- 
vision was furnished on a part-time basis 
through the office of the county superintendent 
of schools. Due to the rapid growth of the 
district, it soon became apparent that there 
was a need for additional assistance for teach- 
ers. This need was studied and two full-time 
general supervisors, an attendance and child 
welfare supervisor, and a guidance co-ordina- 
tor were employed. The services of the 
county superintendent’s office are available 
on a consultant basis. 

The supervisory program is centered around 
the needs of the teachers and is in a de- 
velopmental stage. As a means of unifying the 
educational program, the two general super- 
visors are assigned to all schools and alternate 
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The entire program of reconstruction of the Mt. Diablo Unified Schools has had the judgment and approval of 
the board of education. The enormous program proposed by the professional administrators has been fully 
considered by Harmon Welsh, Mrs. Doris Loveridge, Chairman Oscar Larson, Superintendent James Dent, 


between the lower- and upper-grade levels 
Weekly meetings are held with the adminis- 
trative staff to lay the foundations for the 
long-term supervisory program. Supervision 
in the Mt. Diablo schools is conceived as a 
service function. and supervisors are not asked 
to evaluate teachers for re-employment 

One of the most difficult problems facing 
the school district is that of obtaining and 
developing outstanding teaching personnel 
The district has many fine teachers, even 
with the competition of near-by larger and 
wealthier districts such as Berkeley and Oak- 
land. One of the first problems attacked was 
the correction of the inequities in 
salaries which existed between high school 
and elementary personnel, as well as between 
adjoining elementary districts 
fication, a teacher in one district received 
$500 more than a teacher with the same 
experience and training in another district 
A committee of board members. administra 
tors, and teachers has developed a single 
salary schedule for all teachers. No teacher 
receives less salary and many have received 
substantial increases. Criteria used were pre- 
vious training, teaching experience within 
and outside the district, military service, and 
professional growth through university courses 
or travel. The salary schedule is administered 
by an evaluating committee consisting of the 
superintendent. a high school principal. an 
elementary principal. and three teachers 

Another committee of teachers has studied 
the problem of evaluation of instruction. The 
committee recognizes that many qualities 
considered essential in a good teacher do not 
lend themselves readily to complete measure- 
ment. A guide has been developed to be used 
co-operatively by teachers and administrators 
with the idea of promoting professional 
growth of teachers. and not merely for the 


great 


Prior to uni 
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Mrs. Ethel Wiget, and Arnold Bjork. 


purpose of eliminating marginal teachers 
The primary function of the guide is to 
provide a basis for the conferences between 
teacher and administrator, in which strengths 
and weaknesses may be discussed. It is to be 
used for overcoming shortcomings in personal 
qualities and teaching techniques. Personal 
qualities, class management, teacher-pupil re 
lationships. techniques of teaching. knowledge 
of subject matter. professional attitude and 
growth are checked as either superior, above 
average. average average. Provisior 
is made for noting assistance given the teacher 
for improving her work 
stressed 


or below 


Self-evaluation is 


In-Service Training Provided 


Considerable study has been given to the 
in-service training of teachers. Three near-by 
colleges have established extension classes to 
meet the needs of our teachers, and to aid 
them mount the professional-growth hurdles 
in the salary schedule. A near-by college has 
set up a summer school on the high school 
campus for teachers in the district. In 
addition, we have workshops, professional 
meetings. and participation in curriculum re- 
organization to provide teacher improvement 

A well-planned indoctrination and orienta 
tion program for the 69 new teachers em- 
ployed by the district in 1950-51 has helped 
to pave the way for their assimilation into 
the school system. This program, planned by 
teachers and administrators. included a tour 
of the district, a luncheon, opportunity to meet 
other teachers informally. district-wide teach- 
ers’ meetings. faculty meetings, and the teach- 
ers’ institute 

Other problems relating to teacher personnel 
which confront the Unified District include 
proper grade and school assignment, housing 


ol new teachers 


and the organization of a 
professional teachers’ association. The district 


has successfully met these problems 


Problems of Noncertificated Personnel 


Problems relating to the noncertificated 
personnel have been tackled with vigor. Salary 
schedules, with credit for experience and war 
service, have been drawn up for secretaries, 
custodians, maintenance men, bus drivers, and 
cafeteria employees. An in-service training 
program for custodians has been established 
New policies have been set up for fixing re 
sponsibilities 


time scheduling, absences, and 
The summer-maintenance program 
has been taken care of through work crews 
drawn from the custodial staff 


vacations 


Problems Relating to Lay Personnel 


Duringthe campaign for unification, 4 
number of citizens opposed the plan because 
they feared that the schools would become to 
far removed from the people. The administra 
tors, realizing the importance of having the 
citizenry solidly behind its schools, are de 
veloping a three-point program of publi 
relations 

1. Interpreting the schools to the public 

2. Keeping the officials and employees 
touch with community and school condition 

3. Keeping abreast of the attitudes o! the 
public toward the educational program 

To assist in interpreting the schools to the 
public, the district has made use of the loca! 
broadcasting station. Questionnaires were sent 
to a representative sampling of parents to 
determine what they wished to know about 
their schools. A series of broadcasts based 
upon the replies to the questionnaire study was 
prepared. The theme chosen for this series 
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e Lay Public Visits the Schools.” 


was 
Each pr ge one-half hour in length, was 


ntroduced by a layman who told of his 
actual Se while visiting the schools. 
e programs were devoted to reading, 


Succes 

anguaze. arithmetic, commercial subjects, 
music, vocational arts, and democracy. 

In addition to the radio program, admin- 


strators and teachers meet with parent groups, 
service clubs, and other organizations, and 
attempt to clarify for the public the work 
if the schools. They use panel discussions, 
forums. and addresses. Positive public atti- 
‘tudes are developed through good teaching 
practices, good pupil-teacher and teacher-par- 
ent relationships. 


Reporting Plan Improved 


Since the several elementary schools in the 
istrict had different methods of reporting 
to parents, an attempt was made through a 
committee to develop a uniform policy of 
reports throughout the district. Some schools 
had been using parent conferences, other had 
been sending home report cards, and still 
others had used a combination of methods. A 
temporary plan of parent conferences was sug- 
gested. Whatever method of reporting is used. 
inderstanding, co-operation, and the creation 
of good will between the home and the school 
must be the outcome. The school has the 
responsibility of informing each parent of his 
child's growth as well as acquainting him with 
the educational purposes of the schools. The 
committee, recognizing the need for a gradual 
change in methods of reporting, recommended 
the following steps: 


That there be four report periods dur- 
ng the year 


2. That a written report be used at first 


for those schools which had not used the 
onference method 

3. That all schools train the teachers in 
Preparation for parent-teacher conferences. to 
supplement the report cards 

4. That kindergartens begin to use parent- 
‘eacher conferences immediately 

That the use of parent-teacher confer 

ences be advanced one grade each year until 


‘he program is in effect in all the elementary 
grades 


Individual 
Drimary 
ley 1S¢ d 


report cards for kindergarten, 
and elementary grades have been 
Parents report on the health and 
habits of their children, and teachers 
on growth in social relationships and 
n skills and knowledge. Supplementing these 
‘eports 1S a one-page statement relative to 
the social. physical, and mental characteristics 
he child at various age levels, and sug- 
ns to the parent to assist the child 


, 
social 


report 


f t 


rect 


Problems of Schoolhousing 


Mt. Diablo District is growing rapidly. 
irollment in September, 1950, was 1700 
that of the corresponding month of 
Today, more than 4500 children are 
ng school only half a day, many in 


l} 
The « 
above 
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churches. Some of the classrooms are make- 
shift, inadequate, and basement rooms. Only 
one of the elementary schools has a cafeteria, 
and only two have auditoriums. Children are 
being transported more than ten miles from 
overpopulated areas to schools which are not 
crowded. 

The district is expanding the school facilities 
as rapidly as possible. In December, 1949, a 
bond issue for $3,200,000 was passed — 
$1,000,000 for a new high school, the re- 
mainder for elementary schools. Plans for the 
high school are now on the drawing boards. 
All schools have been planned by committees 
of teachers, administrators, board members 
and lay personnel. A study has been made 
by these committees of the children, the com- 
munity, and the economic and social back- 
ground of the parents. To assist further in 
the planning, a statement regarding the phil- 
osophy and objectives of the educational pro- 
gram has been evolved. The school plants are 
being built to implement the curriculum so 
developed. 

The state has allocated $5,000,000 of its 
state school building aid fund to Mt. Diablo 
for the construction of elementary schools. 
The state money. together with the 1949 bond 
funds. will be used to construct seven new 





elementary (K-6) schools and two new upper- 
grade (7-8) schools, plus additions to 10 of 
the existing schools. 

In view of the great population increase 
which has cut across the old district boundary 
lines, one wonders how a long-range building 
program of this magnitude could have been 
planned for efficiency and economy if the 
districts had not been unified. The benefits of 
unification are many, and one of the most 
obvious is the proper location of school sites. 

The district has been faced with many 
other difficult problems, such as the organiza- 
tion of business services, the evolvement of 
an adequate insurance program, the trans- 
portation of over 4000 children, the develop- 
ment of the curriculum, and the adoption of 
sound educational policies. A fine start has 
been made on all of these problems, but there 
is much more to be accomplished. The chal- 
lenge is there. We feel that the Mt. Diablo 
Unified Schools can meet this challenge; but 
it can meet it only if board members, admin- 
istrators, teachers, and lay personnel continue 
to work together. The foundation has been 
laid. The type of educational structure to be 
built depends upon the solution to the many 
problems presented. Unification has so far 
met the test. Will it continue to do so? 
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The above chart is reproduced from “Should an A-Bomb Fall”— 
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Don't look for the bomb 






Report facts. forget rumors. 

Get shielded. Drop fiat 

In a time of emergency 
dress for protection 


WILL GET BY 
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BOOKLETS ON THIS SUBJECT 


SURVIVAL UNDER ATOMIC ATTACK 
Supt. of Doc Washington. 10c 

HOW TO SURVIVE AN ATOMIC BOMB 
Bantam Books. 25c 

YOU AND THE ATOM BOMB 
Dept. E. Lite Mag.. N. Y 10c 





the timely 


booklet published by the Chicago Civil Defense Corps and distributed 
to one and one-half million homes—was prepared by the Division of 
Curriculum Development of the Chicago Public Schools in co-operation 
with the Education and Training Committee of the Chicago Civil 
Defense Corps. 









Reform Needed — 





A state-wide school attendance survey com- 
pleted last year by the New York State 
Education Department devoted considerable 
attention to children who are exempted or ex- 
cluded from school attendance. The children 
involved are those who by virtue of their 
mental or physical handicaps are unfit for 
regular school attendance. There are many of 
these unfortunate children in New York State. 
They are recognized in the Education Law 
(Section 3028) which states that a minor 
“shall be required to attend upon instruction 
only if in proper mental and physical condi- 
tion.” 

The decision that a child is unfit to receive 
instruction is such a grave responsibility that 
only qualified physical and mental examiners 
approved specifically for this purpose by the 
State Education Department may recommend 
exemption. Two examiners must concur in 
their recommendations of exclusion which 
must be for not less than six months and 
for not more than 12 months. At the end 
of 12 months one qualified examiner may re- 
new the exemption for one year if the con- 
dition still warrants. If such renewal is not 
made, the child must enter school. There is 
no way of permanently exempting any child 
in New York State from school attendance. 

It is evident that every statutory precaution 
has been taken to safeguard the interests and 
well-being of the child and to assure him of 
his right to a free education. However, an 
examination of records of exemption on file 
at the State Education Department indicates 
that there are children of compulsory at- 
tendance age who are neither in school nor 
exempted from attendance, that children who 
are physically and mentally normal are prob- 
ably being excluded from school, that some 
school administrators have been lax in com- 
plying with the exemption procedure 


Number of Children Excluded 


In 1947, as many as 444 children were re 
ported to the State Education Department as 
excluded in 57 New York State cities, 172 
in 99 villages, and 1175 in the rural districts 
When these exclusions were compared with 
the total number of children of compulsory 
school attendance ages in these districts, it 
was found the number of exemptions per 1000 
was about the same in the cities and villages 
However, the exclusion rate was 2.2 times as 
high in the rural areas as in the cities and 
villages. The significance of this difference is 


*Director of Research 


Schenectady, N. Y¥ 


Schenectady Public Schools 
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School Exemptions in New York State 


Robert A. Van Auken* 


not clear. The cities and villages may not be 
exempting enough children; the rural areas 
may be exempting too many. 

Exemption rates were also determined for 
each age level from 7 through 15 for the 
cities, villages, and rural districts. Variation 
in rates of exemption by age levels was not 
large except for age 15. In the cities the pro- 
portion of 15-year-olds exempted was twice 
as large as any other level and over three 
times as large as most age levels. The exemp- 
tion rate of children 15 years of age was 
about twice as high for city children as for 
village or rural children. This difference can- 
not be attributed to earlier marriage in the 
cities because exclusions as the result of mar- 
riage were not included in this part of the 
study. The high exemption rate of 15-year- 
olds may, however, result from exclusion of 
children who are physically and mentally nor- 
mal, but who are “trouble makers.” Some 
schoolmen may be all too willing to solve 
their problem cases by getting rid of them 
This, of course, is not the intention of the 
exclusion law. 


Variation in Numbers Excluded 


The number of exemptions per 1000 chil- 
dren in each of the cities and villages also 
presents an interesting picture. The average 
rates of exemption were almost identical in 
the cities and villages, 1.415 and 1.414 per 
1000 respectively. However, in 1947 one city 
exempted 24.4 times as many children per 
1000 as did another. The exemption rate of 
Rochester was 7.3 times greater than Albany 
9.5 times greater than Buffalo, 3 times greater 
than New York City, and 3.1 times greater 
than Syracuse. It might be thought that Roch- 
ester exempts an excessive number of chil- 
dren, but it should be borne in mind that 
Rochester has one of the most complete 
pupil-personnel programs in the state and has 
what are commonly considered excellent fa- 
cilities for the care of handicapped children 

Part of the explanation for the much higher 
exemption rate in some communities than in 
others may be found in the child accounting 
practices used. Some cities and villages can 
account for most children of census 
age in their districts. When a handicapped 
child is found, he is placed on the census 
records and exemption papers are made out 
Other districts do not do nearly so well in 
discovering all the children in the district, 
especially the handicapped, who never enroll 
in school. This is borne out by a part of the 
study which attempted to every 


school 


discover 





handicapped child in one of the major 1 
of the state and in two of the adjoining 
pervisory districts. The total number of ha 
capped 6 through 15 years of age discov: 
in the city was 1762. Of this number Ss \ 

of compulsory attendance age, but wer 
receiving school or approved home instruc! 
Exemption papers were on file at the Stat: 
Education Department for 65.5 per cent 
this group. The two supervisory districts {: 
far short of this percentage. One had 14 hand 
capped children of compulsory attenda 
age, 12 of whom were neither receiving 
struction nor were exempt. The other distr 
had 19 such children of compulsory attend 
ance age who received no instruction: none 
of these was exempt. This would indicate ' 
there may be many handicapped children : 
attending school who are not known to | 
school authorities, or that, if known, no one 
has bothered to have them exempted fron 
compulsory school attendance 


Exemption Failures in Small 
Communities 

No child may be legally exempted fro: 
school attendance until he has been examined 
by two qualified examiners and found 
capable of attending school or profiting fro: 
instruction. The fact that such examinatior 
has been accomplished must be reported tec 
the State Education Department. Of the 444 
exemptions listed on the 1947 census 
enrollment reports by 57 cities, 41 childret 
(9.2 per cent) had not been reported 
exemptions to the State Education Depar' 
ment. The census and enrollment reports 
the villages indicated that 242 exemptior 
should have been on file in the State Edu 
tion Department. Of this number, 148 wer 
without notification that the required physi: 
and mental examinations had been given. T! 
was a failure in the villages to follow 
established exemption procedure in 61.2 pe! 
cent of the cases. The corresponding ficur 
for the rural districts was 65.7 per cent 

A further illustration of failure to prope! 
accomplish school exemptions may be ftounc 
in the supervisory districts. One district 
lected at random reported 22 exemption 
its annual census and enrollment report. ' 
amination of these revealed that 
child was less than 6 years of age, two we! 
over 15 years of age, and one was exclu 
because of marriage. None of these cast 
quired formal exemption. Of the remainir 
for which exemption was required, only 


cases 


(Continued on page 81) 
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‘All Aboard — 








Vigorous Convention 


Emphasizes Growing Influence of 


National and State School Boards 


Associations 


ficial delegates and board members from 
tes met in Atlantic City in mid-Feb- 
the annual convention of the Na- 
nal School Boards Association. For two 
vs they took stock of the school boards 
on movement, in the states and in the 
ind found it good. On every hand 
evidence of vigor and growth. 
lly evident was the need for a continued 
ver increasing strengthening of American 

education in these critical times 
[he convention was called to order by its 
resident for the past two years, J. Paul 
t of Los Angeles, who focused his open- 
ng address on the convention theme, “Public 
on— Bulwark of American Democ- 
Warning that “we face today the stark 
tion that during this generation the fate 
nkind will probably be determined, 
favor of abject slavery and the 
democratic principles, or in 
irvival of the principles of real democ- 
nd the establishment of a world of real 
Mr. Elliott called upon the public 
0 appraise the menace of communism. 
There must be a change of emphasis in the 
nal objectives of our schools,” he de- 
First emphasis must be given to a 
vigorous, constructive, and convinc- 
ng program of training in the basic principles 
ociety of free men. * * * We must 
that our youth understand the evil 
communism and the enslavement 
ts leaders would impose on the peo- 
ill the world. * * * I call upon every 
public education, both school board 
and school administrators, teachers 
zens, to crusade in this fight against 
ism by insisting that the educational 
of America be recognized as of first 
nce, second only to the essential mili- 

eds in this crisis.” 


"ner? was 


on of 


Growing Emergency in the Schools 


“i 


portant did the board members con- 
relationship of the schools to the 
ind world crisis that one entire ses- 
devoted to an analysis of the cur- 
lation and to suggestions as to what 
one about it. Speakers at this session 
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Edward M. Tuttle 


included Dr. Buell G. Gallagher, special con- 
sultant to the U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Dr. Willard E. Givens, executive secre- 
tary of the National Education Association and 
chairman of the National Conference for 
Mobilization of Education (MOE), Dr. James 
L. McCaskill, co-ordinator for MOE which 
represents some 82 national organizations in 
the field of education, and Claude E. Hawley, 
liaison officer from the U. S. Office on man- 
power problems in relation to schools and 
colleges 

Speaker after speaker expressed the feeling 
that we face a long period of tension and 
emergency controls, lasting perhaps for a 
generation. This means that we cannot neglect 
the needs of our schools in the expectation 
that the neglect will be temporary and that 
we can catch up later. That was the theory 
which was followed during World War II, 
and we are still struggling to catch up with the 
shortages then incurred. No less an authority 
than General Dwight D. Eisenhower has re- 
cently said that: 


To neglect our school system would 
be a crime against the future. Such 
neglect could well be more disastrous to 
all our freedoms than the most formidable 
armed assault on our physical defenses. 
* * * Where our schools are concerned, 
no external threat can excuse negligence; 
no menace can justify a halt to progress. 


But to date, there has been little disposition 
on the part of governmental agencies con- 
trolling the national economy to give more 
than lip service to the essentiality of edu- 
cation. After describing the various “defense” 
agencies from the top down, including the 
Office of Defense Mobilization (ODM) under 
Charles E. Wilson, the Defense Production 
Administration (DPA) under William H. Har- 
rison, and the National Producation Authority 
(NPA) under Manly Fleischman, Dr. Mc- 
Caskill whose position with MOE enables him 
to keep closely in touch with current policy 
told the school board convention 

“Nowhere in NPA has there been found an 
official who has any sympathetic understand 
ing of the problems related to educational 
need. Efforts to inform these officials about 


NEW PRESIDENT NATIONAL 
SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION 





Frank Harris Trotter, newly elected president 
of the National School Boards Association, is 
commissioner of education and health (an 
elected office) of the city of Chattanooga, Tenn. 

He is a graduate and holds a master’s degree 
from the University of Tennessee, and has done 
advanced educational work at the Asheville 
Normal School and George Peabody College 
for Teachers. He has served as teacher and 
principal in various eastern Tennessee schools. 
For many years he has been active as a repre- 
sentative of teachers’ organizations in legisla- 
tive and other public work, and has been the 
guiding spirit in the Tennessee School Boards 
Association. 





the effects of shortages on the educational 
program seem to have made little or no 
impression. 

“Meanwhile, school construction has slowed 
and halted in many parts of the country, and 
school suppliers report alarming gaps in pro- 
duction. 

“By the opening of school year 1951-52, 
the disastrous neglect of educational need 
will be felt keenly by the nation’s schools. 
More children will have to go on part-time 
schedules, more substandard and unsafe class- 
rooms will have to be used, and it is quite 
possible that many children will not be able 
to enter school simply because there will be 
no available classroom space for them. * * * If 
the present attitude persists in NPA, the re- 
sulting damage to education can assume the 
proportions of a major national scandal. NPA’s 
refusal to consider the importance of educa- 
tion is equivalent to deciding that the Ameri- 
can people do not consider education essential 
in time of stress. This is a decision that NPA 
has no right to make and should be reserved 
for the duly elected representatives of the 
people.” 











Officers of the National School Boards Association. 
Standing: Robert M. Cole, treasurer, Springfield, Illinois; 
Tuttle, secretary, Chicago; Clifton B. Smith, first vice-president, Freeport, 


New York. Seated: J. Paul 


Elliott, 


Edward M. 


retiring president, Los Angeles; 


F. H. Trotter, incoming president, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Need for Action 


Answering his own question as to “What 
can be done about it?’”’ Dr. McCaskill went 
on to say, “The only possible solution seems 
to rest upon a clear presentation of the facts 
to the American people. It is my honest con- 
viction that the administration, from the 
President right down to the Commissioner of 
Education, has been kept purposefully ignorant 
of education’s dependence on NPA for any 
future progress 

“The President, the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and some members of Congress are 
going to have to become sufficiently in- 
formed and aroused to demand that NPA 
or DPA, or ODM, or a higher policy level, if 
such there be, give more than lip service to 
educational need 

“The only way I see for that to be done 
is for at least some of the people to demand 
that it be done. * * * We are now quite sure 
that the solution of the problem is beyond 
the efforts of those of us who represent edu- 


cation in Washington. I am convinced that 
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nothing short of national alarm over the 
serious threat to America’s whole program of 
education presented to Congressional leaders 
will bring about any change of attitude in 
NPA.” 

Acting to do what it could to carry out 
Dr. McCaskill’s suggestion, the National 
School Boards Association, at its business 
session, authorized its executive secretary to 
send the following telegram to the President of 
the United States, to Charles E. Wilson of 
ODM, and to Dr. Earl J. McGrath, U. §S 
Commissioner of Education: 


The National School Boards Associa- 
tion in Annual Convention in Atlantic 
City, February 17, 1951, unanimously 
adopted a resolution urging “that the 
need for adequate materials for necessary 
new schoolhouse construction and for the 
maintenance of present school buildings 
be given priority second only to the re- 
quirements of the military.” Letter will 
follow. 


Other official action taken by the Conven- 


tion in connection with the national 


emer 








gency “heartily endorsed the work being done 
by the National Conference for Mobilization 
of Education in the interest of nationa! 
curity,” and urged “that all agencies deali; 
with the manpower problem develop a polic) 
which will insure (a) the continued strengt} 
of our present educational systems, and 
the continued training of the profession 
personnel needed to safeguard both the edy 
cational and the health requirements of th, 
American people.” 


Support for National Board of 
Education and Federal Aid 


Among other resolutions adopted by 
N.S.B.A. delegates were the following: 

“That the National School Boards Associa 
tion favors the U. S. Office of Education being 
made an independent agency of the Federa 
Government directed by a National Board of 
Education composed of laymen. This board 
should have power to appoint the U. S. Com 
missioner of Education, and to establish p. 
cies for the operation of the agency.” 

That further Federal Aid be provided t 
the States for educational services, in tax 
supported public schools, to help equalize edu 
cational opportunity, the control to rest by or 
in the separate states; the issue of auxiliary 
services to be considered on its merits it 
separate legislation.” 


Banquet Speech Convention Climax 


The 1951 Convention of the N.S.B.A. con 
cluded with the most largely attended and 
enthusiastic banquet in the association's brief 
history. Two hundred twenty-six persons 
chiefly board members with a sprinkling of 
guests, gathered in the Rutland Room of the 
Haddon Hall Hotel. Retiring president J. Paul 
Elliott presided with great geniality and pre 
sented the incoming president, F. H. Trotter 
who made a few appropriate remarks. There 
followed a program of magnificent singing by 
the Atlantic City Senior High School Choir 
under the direction of Miss Elsie C. Mecaski 
who had already charmed the school board 
members by leading them in group singing 
preceding two of the convention sessions. Mr 
Elliott then introduced a number of plat 
form guests, among them William C. Bruce 
editor of the AMERICAN SCHOOL Boarp Jour 
NAL, Dr. John H. Bosshart, New Jersey Stat 
Commissioner of Education, Mrs. John E 
Hayes, president of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, Roy E. Larsen, chair- 
man of the National Citizens Commission for 
the Public Schools, and finally Supt. Alexander 
J. Stoddard of Los Angeles, the speaker of 
the evening. Dr. Stoddard, speaking in large 
part extemporaneously and inspired as he sai¢ 
by an audience of school board leaders fron 
all over the nation, gave an address that w I 
live long in the memories of those who heare 
it 

Using the title “Our Country Calls Its 
Schools” Dr. Stoddard said, in part: “Sc! ols 
can make the difference between the lift ind 
death of our country. They must not [4 
* * * The nation will ask of our million 
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teachers that they distinguish between two 
types ol communication, propaganda and edu- 
cation. * * * We must teach greater loyalty 
We cannot go through this crisis with wobbly 
Americans. Loyalty thrives as it is applied in 
ever widening circles. Thus we can be loyal 
to our country and also to the United Nations 
*** Freedom is not something that somebody 
else gives you. You have to find freedom for 
yourself and it is always marching on ahead 
Freedom is a precious thing, a thing of great 
price. The price is self-discipline and sacri- 
fice. We've learned to swim in the sea like 
fish: we've learned to fly through the air 
like birds; how long will it be before we learn 
+o stand on our feet and walk like men?” 


Tennessee Man Elected President 


[he new president of the National School 


Boards Association for 1951 is F. H. Trotter 
f Chattanooga, Tenn., president of the Ten 
nessee School Boards Association for the 


past four years. Mr. Trotter is widely known 
among N.S.B.A. delegates and enjoys the con 
fidence and good will of school board leaders 
everywhere. Clifton B. Smith, a past president 

the New York State Association, 
elected first vice-president and Robert Gus 
tafson, Colorado past president. becomes 
second vice-president of the N.S.B.A. New 
directors for three-year terms are Dr. Taylor 
[. Hicks, Arizona president, and O. H 
Roberts, Jr., president of the Indiana School 
Boards Association. Elected a director for 
wo years to fill a vacancy is William B 
Grove, president of the Pennsylvania Associa- 
Holdover directors include Myron W 
Minnesota past president, Dr. Ray K 
Daily Texas past president, and J. G. Stratton 


was 


‘ 


' 
101 


C] irk 


vice-president of the Oklahoma Association 
All of the above, with J. Paul Elliott as im- 
mediate past president, constitute the executive 
committee of the N.S.B.A. Ex-officio members 
of the committee, without vote, are the three 
honorary past presidents of the National As- 
sociation, Mrs. I. E. Porter of California 
Arthur J. Crowley of New York, and Dr. D 
J. Rose of North Carolina 


Next Year’s Convention in St. Louis 


At a meeting held immediately following 
the close of the N.S.B.A. Convention, the 
new executive committee voted to hold the 
1952 convention just in advance of the most 
centrally located of the three regional meet 
ings planned by the American Association of 
School Administrators next year. While no 
formal announcement by the A.A.S.A. will 
be made until May, it has been learned that 
the central regional meeting will probably be 
held in St. Louis, February 24-27. Accord- 
ingly, the time and place for the next annual 
convention of the National School Boards As- 
sociation can be set as February 22-23, 1952 
Louis. School board members, mark 

your calendars, and begin making 
plans to attend! 


in St 


this on 


South Carolina Organizes the 41st 
State Association 


Following a preliminary meeting in Novem- 
ber, at which temporary officers and com 
were selected to organize a South 
Carolina Association of School Trustees, the 
first annual meeting of the association was 
held in Columbia. S. C., on February 28 
On the program, by invitation, were Dr 


mittees 











WE FACE OUR ARMAGEDDON 


Marching down to Armageddon, brothers, stout and strong! 
Ask not why the way we tread on is so rough and long! 
God will tell us when our spirits grow to grasp His plan! 
Let us do our part today, and help Him, helping Man! 


-Sir Epwin ARNOLD 


“Armageddon” is the last great struggle in the world between right and wrong, 
between good and evil. Whether or not the struggle now going on between our 
democratic concept of government of, by, and for free men and the communist doc- 
trine of life and death control of the many by a self-chosen few is to be the world’s 
Armageddon, we cannot know. But at least we do know that it is the Armageddon 
of our lifetime. Accordingly, we must meet it by helping our fellow men from day 
to day, without complaint when difficulties rise or we grow tired, with faith that a 
Divine Providence will ultimately reveal the purpose behind it all. None among us 
Possess greater opportunity so to help their fellow men than do the school boards 
which provide democracy’s creative instrument for teaching its people, young and 


old 


to live as responsible citizens in a free society. — E. M. T. 
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Harley W. Anderson 


Mr. ANDERSON has resigned as secretary 
and business manager of the Kalamazoo, Mich., 
schools to become full-time secretary-treasurer 
of the Association of School Business Officials. 

He has been chief business executive in 
Kalamazoo 37 years, and has been part-time 
secretary-treasurer of the School Business Off- 
cials since 1946. After July 1, he will open 
an office in his home city to carry on the work 
of the Association. 





LD) J Rose of Goldsboro, N. C.. a former 
president of the National School Boards As- 
sociation, and the national executive secretary 
from Chicago headquarters. These men con- 
gratulated the school trustees of South Caro- 
lina on acting to become the 41st state to 
organize a school boards association, and 
offered the experience of other states in plan- 
ning for such matters as membership, finance, 
a permanent secretary, publications, regional 
meetings, and the like. 

It was brought out by other speakers at 
the meeting, including State Supt. Jesse T. 
Anderson and Representative James A. Spruill, 
Jr.. of the House Committee on Education, 
that South Carolina is on the threshold of its 
greatest forward movement in public educa- 
tion. With the wholehearted support of the 
Governor, James F. Byrnes, and with the 
co-operation of a legislature generally sym- 
pathetic to the critical needs of the schools, 
a three-point program has been proposed and 
already has passed the lower house involving 
$75,000,000 of state aid for school construc- 
tion over a period of years, substantial im- 
provement in the minimum salary schedule 
for teachers, and increased aid for pupil 
transportation in larger, reorganized districts. 
To insure the necessary funds for such a 
program, the adoption of a 3 per cent sales 
tax is proposed and seems likely of passage. 

Note: Permission is granted to State School 
Boards Associations to reproduce the foregoing 
article, in whole or in part, provided acknowledg- 


ment be given to the Scoot Boarp JOURNAL. 
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“The American 
School Board Journal 


William C. Bruce, Editor 





THE OGLESBY CASE 

THE NEA investigating committee which 
took evidence in the so-called Oglesby, 
Ill.. school case, has made a report that 
deserves study for the administrative les- 
sons which it suggests in the important 
area of school board-superintendent-teach- 
er relations. 

The disorders growing out of the Ogles- 
by school board’s expressed determination 
not to reappoint a probationary teacher 
considered by the superintendent to be 
unqualified, continued from the early 
spring of 1949, through the summer, and 
into the late fall. It will be recalled that 
the entire community of 4000 people, as 
well as the schools, were thrown into tur- 
moil. Bitter protests of the local teachers’ 
union, claiming that the board had in- 
sufficient cause for dismissing the teacher, 
brought the area’s central labor body into 
the fight. The annual teachers’ workshop 
and on opening day the schools themselves 
were picketed. The union teachers, acting 
on the plea that they could not cross a 
picket line, engaged in a “work stoppage.” 
The last of an endless series of meetings 
and conferences was called by the board 
on September 6, in a final attempt to settle 
the difficulty. At this meeting an unruly 
throng which had gathered in the corridors 
and outside the school building. combined 
with alarming statements of labor union 
representatives, caused the board members 
to fear serious personal violence. While 
the union teachers have since claimed that 
the crowd was not threatening, the four 
majority members did become panicky, 
and in a turn-about vote re-elected the 
teacher. The next day, in a further effort 
toward peace, they resigned from the 
board. Subsequently, they were induced to 
run for re-election on a “law and order” 
ticket but were defeated by a “union” slate 
of candidates. For the superintendent who 
had stood steadfast in his original recom- 
mendations, the difficulties with the new 
board continued until June, 1950, when 
he resigned. The Report concludes that “at 
present the teaching profession generally 
regards the Oglesby school system as an 
unprofessional place in which to work.” 

The NEA Report by implication sug- 
gests that any school board which feels the 
necessity of dismissing a teacher, except 
for serious personal failure or misconduct, 
will be in trouble unless there is a clear- 
cut record of good practice in employing 
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and supervising the teacher, notifying her 
early of her shortcomings and failures, and 
giving her all help needed for success. 
Anything less will not only make a dis- 
missal difficult; it may actually turn the 
tables and put the superintendent and the 
board on trial. Finally, where dismissal is 
unavoidable, all steps in the process must 
be taken carefully and according to law, 
and the public relations effects must be 
anticipated and dealt with. 

On the positive side, the Oglesby case 
suggests that the board of education must 
be made up of men and women who have 
a standing and have deserved the respect of 
the community by reason of their personal 
integrity and achievements. In legal charge 
of the school system, they must enhance 
the community’s respect of themselves, and 
especially the respect of the leaders in the 
major social, economic, and __ political 
groups, by sound leadership and_ policy 
making that continues to result in an ef- 
fective school system, amply financed, 
democratically run, professionally super- 
vised, and taught by a competent staff. 
The community’s full respect and support 
of the board cannot be continued unless 
the board has in turn built up the respect 
and loyalty to the superintendent by the 
teachers and the community. This can be 
done only by democratic sharing of its 
policy making, by mutual co-operation and 
sympathy, and by careful insistence upon 
competent service on the part of its pro- 
fessional executives. 


KEEP ON BUILDING 

SCHOOLHOUSES 
A REPORT of facts gathered by the 
U. S. Office of Education and issued over 
the name of the Office-sponsored Citizens 
Federal Committee on Education, indi 
cates the need for the vigorous prosecution 
of local school plant programs during 
1951. This is urgent in spite of the public 
interest directed to national mobilization 
and the consequent difficulties of obtaining 
building materials and construction serv 
ices. 

The report, which outlines what hap- 
pened to school plants during the past 
25 years, argues bluntly that we will need 
at least 50 per cent more classrooms over 
the next ten years than we now have. By 
1959-60, 270,000 new classrooms will be 
needed for increased enrollments in grades 
one to twelve, 150,000 for necessary re- 
placements, 60,000 for reorganized school 
districts, and 40,000 for kindergartens and 
grades 13 and 14. The total cost of 
this number of needed classrooms will be 
$14,040,000,000, an expenditure which the 
report terms “an investment in America.” 


Present indications point to no . 
trend toward lower building costs, e. 
of materials markets, or better labor 
plies. In communities where building: 
needed, it is the part of wisdom to 
tinue making preliminary studies, an: 
go forward with contracts for construc: 
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SCHOOL BOARD RULES 


A NEW England school board was em 
barrassed recently when a member called 
attention to the fact that a proposed action 
was contrary to a rule adopted some five 
years previously and never rescinded. [)j: 
cussion brought out the fact that no com 
plete statement of the board’s policies and 
rules was available; that actions were 
frequently taken in conflict with vaguel) 
remembered rules or resolutions; that the 
board badly needed a set of rules and 
regulations based on correct administrative 
principles. 

A city of 20,000 population certain|, 
has school business which warrants a code 
of rules and a well-considered statement of 
policies relating to the functions of the 
board, of the superintendent, and of th 
professional supervisory staff. Such a cock 
should definitely set up the responsibilities 
of teachers and pupils, and of the non 
teaching employees and should provide 
definite salary schedules, business 
financial procedures. As a matter of sound 
procedure the rules should be reviewed an 
nually and changes and additions should 
be made only in harmony with sound prin 
ciples and techniques of school organization 
and management. Perhaps the formal re- 
adoption of the rules at the annual meetin: 
of the board will help impress on the entire 
school group the importance of doing thing: 
in the right way. 


SPECIFIC AND METICULOUS 
RULE 


Pupils were strictly separated in thei 
use of school entrances back in the nineties 
of the past century, in the Pewaukee, W's 
public school. Writing in The Clearing 
House about early school conditions in the 
school over which he now presides as prin 
cipal, Harold Holseth quotes this rule 
found in the 1890 school register: 

No scholar attending school who is classed 1 
either of the rooms upstairs, ie., the grammar 
or high school room, shall, without perm 
from the principal, or his department teacl 
use or go upon or through or into, either 
side doorstep or stoop or the side door; or | 
through or stand in the lower hall, except 1n 
of the hall, as shall be necessary in order t 
from or to the front door or most public ent’ 
to or from his own room, Nor shall any schols! 
from the lower rooms, viz., the primary 
intermediate, use or stand upon the front 
or stoop, or use or pass through the front 
or the stairway or upper hall, except by *' 
permission. By act of the Board. 


and 


the 
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A 
COMPLETE 
KLEMEN TARY 
SCHOOL 


Paul R. Brown. Ed.D. 


Myles J. McManus Elementary 
which cost $1.8 to build and The Colonial touch marking the main entrance is particularly 
s been added to the Linden, N. J fitting in Linden which has a long Colonial history. 
school system. On the basis of cubic 


the cost was slightly more than 


Linder N ] 


rc ai SS 





Street View, Myles J. McManus School, Linden, New Jersey. 
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86 cents per cubic foot. The school was de- 
signed by Leslie M. Dennis, architect of Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

The building is two story, red brick, colonial 
in style, and has a frontage of 427 ft. A 
bird’s-eye view gives one the impression of 
looking down on a large capital letter E. The 
wing on the right side is 182 ft. long and the 
wing on the left side is 173 ft. long. The 
auditorium is the center of the E and extends 
75 ft. to the rear. The building is located on 
a plot of ground containing seven and one- 
half acres. 
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Floor Plans, Myles J. 


McManus School, Linden, New Jersey. 


There are 32 classrooms for academic sub 
jects, 5 on the first floor and 27 on the second 
These are all equipped with individual, mova 
ble desks and chairs, bookcases, and project 
tables, all in blond maple finish. One of the 
classrooms for each grade level is equipped 
with lightproof draperies and shades for use 
in the visual education program. 

There is a branch of the Linden Public Li- 
brary which is well equipped as both school 
library and adult neighborhood library. The 
room is well lighted and the ceiling is sound- 
proof. A beautiful fireplace, which is lighted 








for special occasions, Is located at ¢| 
end of the room. The library may be en 
from the school during school hours o 
an outside entrance at other times 

The cafeteria and kitchen are equip. 
serve complete meals for adults at co 
ences, as well as regular school lunches fo: 
pupils. The tables and chairs used by) 
children are of different heights to acco; 
date the varying sizes of the children. 1} 
sinks, counters, tables, and refrigerators 
constructed of stainless steel and are espe 
designed for heavy school duty 
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Architect, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 
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The women teachers room is attractively fitted with modern furniture. The art room, which serves also for music 
groups, has movable furniture and ample built-in cabinets. 


The music room serves also for class dramatizations and other project work. The sewing room of the domestic science 
suite has furniture finished in ivory in order to provide ideal seeing conditions. 


The woodworking shop is fitted for the use of hand tools only. Gleaming stainless steel fixtures of the most sanitary 
type are featured in the kitchen. 
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The gymnasium is fitted with folding bleachers on both sides of the main playing floor. The kindergarten floor 


has inlaid tile for games. 














There are two kindergarten rooms 
have figured inserts of Mother Gi 






nursery rhyme characters in the asphalt 





the floor. These rooms are also equipped 






movable desks and chairs and with ampl 






space in addition The two rooms are 






onnected in the building, but thev h 






} } 1! 
itrances Which make available col 





! 
outside play area 
| 






The schoo! he ilth clink ind tne 
clinic used by the Citv Board of Healt! 
both furnished with white enameled furt 





The ire ce signed to aid in the he ilth progr 





ot hoth preschool ind school childret 






The large gymnasium. which may be dir 






by folding doors. is for use bv both b 






girls. There are separate locker rooms 






howers for each group. When basket! 
ces are held. the folding 








tion Is opened to make the entire floor 


vailable Folding ble ichers ilong the 






Ils will seat ipproximately 600 people 





















The gymnasium can be closed off fror 
of the building by the use of grilled g 


the corridors. There are rest room fa 


or the use of the public co that the 
toilets need not be used when games or 4d 
re held 

The uditoriun whicl ( 
eople, is in the center portion of the | 
ind is entered through the man 
trance The stage curtain ind window dt 
ies are maroon in color and harmo 
the limed cak paneling round the 


portion ot the \\ ills 
The administrative offices of the schor 


clude separate rooms tor the prin pal, tor 
ecretar ind for conferences wit! 
teachers, or parents. The program cl 
bell svstem n he set for the desired 


ot period The up-to-date building com! 
cation provided by an intercommunicating t 
phone and public-address system includ 
ind record plav ng possibilities in all o! 
rooms of the building 


Heat ] Dre ! d tor t he huildir 


burning equipment. The pit for the on 






the only part of the building tor 
The typical classroom is fitted with movable table desks and chairs and excavating was necessar\ 
has ample equipment for a progressive type of educational program. Possibilities for pupils to work 
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The cafeteria is one of the most attractive rooms in the building. As shown 


in the photograph, the tables are set for an evening adult dinner group. 


ire made available in the woodworking 
the metal shop ind the plastic shop \ 


the ambition of 


tus art room will satisty 
gifted in this area 
The sewing room is equipped with electri 
ng machines. cutting tables. and fitting 
Next to this is a cooking room which 
ns unit kitchens with sinks, cabinets 
bles. Some of the kitchens have electric 
nd others have 


re are two soundproofed music rooms 


gas ranges 


corridor from the auditorium stage 
( This irrangement facilitates the 
g of children or adult performers dut 
program or play 
v rooms, the men’s on the tirst 
nd the women’s on the second, are pro 
vith easy chairs, sofas, and hassocks for 
tort and convenience of the staff mem 
The carpeting on the floor harmonizes 
the turniture and with the draperies at 
ndows 
present enrollment of the school ts 


de all but four of the classrooms being 





lhe total enrollment will be more than 

upils when all classrooms are in use to 

iPACKty The library has furniture distinctly suited to the use of children 
in the lower and middle grades. 
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Main Front, Community High School, Blue Island, Illinois. — Charles W. Nicol 


and Associates, Architects, Chicago, Illinois 


Community H woh Dedicates 
New Buildings and Grounds 


Eisenhower Praises Local Initiative 
Clyde W. Blanke’ 


From a high school district that had no 
funds and had to shorten its school year in 
1937 to one which, on October 23, 1950 
dedicated a new $2,500,000 educational and 
recreational center and had General Dwight D 
Eisenhower as its dedication speaker, is quite 
a transformation. Yet Community High 
School, District 218, of Blue Island, Ill., has 
made just such a change, and the story of its 
progress through these 13 years is a story of 
a school that has lifted itself by its own 
bootstraps from a background of depression 
and deficit financing to present-day pre- 
eminence 

In his dedicatory remarks General Eisen- 
hower paid tribute to the building and grounds 
as being well and carefully planned. Credit 
for this should go directly to Dr. H. L 
Richards, superintendent of the school, and 
to the present board of education, which has 










A class in American Government in session in one of the modern classrooms. 
Miecetee of Pelilic Redetions. Mice tdand. MH. Cam The rooms are fitted with directional glass block over a vision strip, acous- 
munity High Scho tic tile ceilings, cold cathode lighting, blond finish, modern type furniture. 
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er’ the financing, planning, and con 


struction of the new units 

In 102s, shortly after the community high 
<chool district had been formed, Mr. Richards 
then teacher in the school, submitted a 
proposal for more adequate athletic and rec- 
reational facilities for the students. The com- 


ng of the depression however, stopped all 
olanning, and the school entered upon some 
rather dark days. No further progress was 
possible until 1938, when a government grant 
was secured to build additional wings on the 
ld high school. The rapidly growing school 


ypulation soon made both this building and 


the one used for the ninth graders totally in- 

dequate, and school authorities began to plan 

seriously for an educational center to fit com 
needs for many years to come 


Plot Plan, Community High School 
Blue Island, Illinois. 


Academic Unit 
\uditorium-gymnasium 
Power and Heating Plant 
Bus Garage 

Tennis Courts 

220 Yard Track 

Soccer and Hockey Fields 
Horseshoe Courts 

. Football Practice Fields 

. Basketball Courts 

ll. Quarter Mile Track 

12. Steel Bleachers 

13. Football Field 
14 
18 


We wiy = 


i i oe 


. Stadium 
5. Softball Field 
16. Baseball Field 
17. Bleachers for Baseball 
lo be erected: 
\. Auditorium 
B. Class and Shop Rooms 








A section of the library. The room, which is acoustically treated, is large enough to satisfy several classes 
at once, Cold cathode type fixtures provide uniform, shadowless light. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


4o¢ 


COM 1 


OFFICE 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


GROUND 


FLOOR PLAN 


Plans of presently completed units, Community High School, 


Blue Island, Illinois. 


ting on recommendations made 
Department of Education and 
the board of edu- 
ind Dr. Rich 
secure govern- 
football 
field ! 


toward the 


by » State 
the University of Chicago 
cation bought a 30-acre 
irds was 
ment funds to 
quarter mile track, and 
definite 


tract 


once more ible to 
stadium a 


small but 


build 


educa 
War II 
when the 
military ser 
The 


$200,000 


wonderful 
World 


building, but 


Start 
tional plant he had in mind 
interrupted further 
superintendent returned from 
ice, plans moved ahead at 


citizens of the 


i rapid pace 
district approved a 
bond issue to complete the athletic and re 
reational facilities which the school had long 
needed ifterward the 
of Charles W Nicol ind 
ployed to draw up plans for the buildings; the 
now definitely 


Soon architectural firm 


Associates was em 


communit iware of its school 
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needs, approved legislation providing funds for 
their construction. Ground was broken in the 
1949 and the school opened its 
doors on time in September, 195 


summer oft 


The Academic Unit 


The main structure of the five buildings 


now in use on the 30 acres is the academik 
structure of brick 
block. This unit is com 
section 250 ft. in 
each 250 ft 


unit, a three-story stone 
concrete, and glass 


posed of a center 


length 
long. It houses 
$2 academic classrooms, 2 large study halls, a 
library, a 


ind two wings 


cafeteria, soundproofed band and 


music practice rooms, a large lecture 


equipped for pl ivs or movies 


room 
ind a centralized 


suite of administrative 


ottices 


All classrooms, the 


study halls, and the 


library are lighted by cold cathode fix 
giving a uniform, shadowless light. 
tically treated ceiling tile, plus porous c 
wall blocks and tile floors, make these ; 
practically soundproof. The furnitur: 

these rooms is blond finish oak. Studen: 

have large tablet arms covered with fo, 
and the teacher's 
design, with 


desks are 
separate 


modernist 
drawer units on 
side, 

The cafeteria is so planned that two 
periods, for approximately 400 diners 
can be handled in less than an hour 
service lines can be cared for at once 
huge gas and electric 


an electric 


al 
stoves and ovens 
dishwa 
There ar 
refrigerators and deep freeze units for 


masher and 
make the work much easier 


potato 


meats and perishable vegetables and fruit 
The administrative show mor 
the thoughtful planning that characterize 
entire building. The private offices of Dr 
Richards and the class principal are conn 


with each other and 


offices 


with the general offic: 
by a corridor, by telephone, and by a pris 

intercommunication system. Adjoining 
board-of-ed 


small private kitcher 


superintendent's office is the 
tion room, with a 
iccess to the main cafeteria kitchens just be 


small lift \ gener 


ilso located on the 


low by means of a 


lounge floor below 


both administrative and faculty personnel 


Physical Education Facilities 


The huge auditorium-gvymnasium 


connected 


to the academic unit by a long 


which can be 


passages 
used for indoor track pract 

has a floor area of 148 by 104 ft. It seats 
over 5000 for public gatherings, or 4000 for 
basketball games An electricalls 


driven steel curtain divides the m 


tournament 
immoth in 
terior into two complete gymnasiums for 
physical education classes, Every inch of space 
under the balcony and even in the basement Is 
locker and shower rooms, and 


ithletie 


used for offices 


storage rooms tor equipment 


gymnasium is the footbal 


This structure was the 


Adjoining th: 
stadium, seating 6000 
first to be completed on the 30-acre « impus 
ind served the school for several years betor 

stadiun 
brilliant 


In idd 


there 


the other buildings were started. The 
track, and football field can be 
lighted for night athletic 
tion to providing for these 
baseball and softball diamonds as _ large 
iny major league park, hockey and 
fields, outdoor basketball and horseshoe courts 
ind archery and golf driving ranges. The eight 
field last year 
produced the Illinois high school state 

pions 


contests 


sports 


SOCLE 


lifetime tennis courts near the 


ind are used for year-round play 


Present Units Are Flexible 


A large garage houses the 11 buses 


the school owns and operates; and the lighting 
plant is the 
that completes the buildings of Com 
High at present. As the Plot Plan shows 


larger than complete: 


heating, and power structur 


even those just 


Concluded on page 50) 
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Archbishop 


Williams 
High School 
Equipped with 
/ 


Hey wood - Wakefield 


Furniture 


The School Auditorium is seated with 978 Heywood- 
Wakefield Model TC 704 Medalist auditorium chairs 





Ninety-five study-top chair units In this and other ‘‘home room”’ classrooms, 659 Heywood- Wakefield 
S 501 STBR are used in other class- S 501 LL Desk-and-Chair Units not only provide ample book and 
rooms in the school. Note the con- material storage but can be moved readily to meet changing class- 
venient bookrack at the side of this room requirements 


lightweight, sturdy, tubular steel unit 


an excellent example of the way functional design with 

modern materials and equipment can not only meet present 
needs, but provide a sound base for those of the future. Maginnis 
and Walsh were the Architects. The installation of school furni- 
ture was arranged through Gledhill Brothers, Boston, Mass., 
distributors for Heywood-Wakefield Co., 1 Park Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. 

Whether you are planning a new building, or modernizing an 
old one, you can be sure that lightweight, tubular steel Heywood- 
Wakefield furniture will be a common-sense choice. 

Our fully illustrated booklet showing the complete line of 
Heywood-Wakefield school furniture will be sent without charge 
upon request. Write: Heywood-Wakefield, School Furniture 
Division, Menominee, Michigan. 


T= RECENTLY completed Braintree, Massachusetts school is 


WIAA tes 


WAKEFIELD 
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The board of education responsible for the new Blue Island 
Community High School Building. 
Members of the Board of Education of Community High School, District 
218, Blue Island, Illinois, are (seated, left to right): Henry L. Duff, presi- 


dent; Dr. H. L. Richards, superintendent; Leslie I. 


McCord, secretary. 


Standing: Elbert T. Smith; Gilbert A. Roll; Franklin W. Klein, attorney; 


George M. Peterson. 
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planned. The educational surveys show that 
the school may have an enrollment of 5000 
within the foreseeable future 

Perhaps the best proof of the careful 
planning that has brought the district its 
beautiful new school is that all the present 
structures, although complete in every detail 
and adequate for the two upper classes they 
house, can be expanded with the least possible 
expense, and the expansion will compliment 
the present units perfectly. Within the next 
few years it is the hope of the administration 
to have all four classes in the new buildings. 
and perhaps to convert the old main building 
to a junior college. 

In his dedicatory Eisen- 


remarks, General 


hower charged American high schools with the 
solemn duty of teaching the present and future 
students the answers to such basic questions 
is, Why we are fighting aggression, and, Why 
uppeasement of any dictatorial power could 
lead only to destruction. Referring directly 
to the Blue Island school he stated: “By this 
community undertaking its own job, by put- 
ting forth its concept of human freedom and 
democracy, the capacity to rule ourselves is on 
trial.” 

The superintendent and board of education 
ire determined that the new schocl will be 
devoted to teaching doctrines that will con- 
tinue to safeguard America, and to proving 
that individual American communities can in- 
deed rule themselves wisely and well 


Student Government Day 
in Downsville Central Schoo! 
Robert F. Penrose’ 


February 7, 1951, found an experiment being 
tried by students and faculty of the Downs- 
ville Central School. The day had been pro- 
claimed Student Government Day by the Student 
Council. Under its auspices students were to 
assume all possible positions of responsibility in 
the teaching, administrative, and service sections 
of the school staff 

On the high school level all home 
rooms, and study halls elected by majority vote 
the necessary teachers, principals, secretaries, 


classes, 


*Student Council Adviser, Downsville Central School 
Downsville, N. Y 
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school nurses, 
the dav 


and custodians for each period of 
All departments of the school partici- 
Regular faculty with 
the “student teachers” several days in advance so 
that an appropriate and plan 
could be arranged. Classes taught by these stu 
dents proved to be interesting and informative. 
Debates, panel discussions, general discussions were 
handled by many “student teachers” with under 
standing. Both students and faculty agreed that 
the day was very successful and a very real step 
had been made in the student's realization of his 
responsibility in the program of the school 


pated members conferred 


adequate lesson 
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At the end of the day, a special assembly was 
held during which a panel of students and teach- 
ers selected by the Student Council discussed the 
question: “Should the Student Council Estabiish 
a Student Court to Regulate Infractions oj 
School Regulations?” Many points pro and con 
were discussed. It was necessary to continue the 
panel’s discussion for a second day. Comments 
by the panel members and questions and state 
ments from the assembled students revealed a 
keen interest in the whole question of student 
self-government. 

As a result of the day’s activities, a genuine 
interest in student government with its privi 
leges and responsibilities has developed in the 
student body. The Student Council has begun 
contacting high schools which have already 
evolved various forms of student government 
and the student court. A study of their organiza 
tion will be made by the Council, and a plan 
of organization will be worked out and presented 
to the students for approval. 

A step in the direction of democratic contro! 
has been taken by the students of D.CS.—a 
step that will bring them to the experience of 
building, administering, and working with a 
democratic society. Surely such an experience is 
valuable for future adults in our American society 


PHILADELPHIA DEFENSE PLANS 


The Philadelphia, Pa., Defense Council draws 
widely, although not entirely, upon the educa 
tional institutions of the city for directing and 
operating personnel and for facilities. The Divi 
sion Director, Dr. Louis P. Hoyer, is also super 
intendent of schools, and the superintendent of 
schools is a of the Advisory 
Personnel from these groups serve 
as deputy directors and as members of planning 
and implementation groups 

The organization has as its major sections (1 
a training section, (2) a public information sec 
tion, (3) a speakers bureau section, (4) a school 
shop utilization section, and (5) an emergency 
shelter section. The teaching section provides 
teaching for school and college students, teachers 
others serving as defense instructors, and 
citizens. The instructors are trained by experts 
provided by the technical division, under the ad 
ministration of the deputy director for the 
training section. Fourteen teachers now studying 


diocesan member 


Committee 


and 


will train additional teachers who in turn will 
instruct other teachers and members of civil 
defense groups. 


This committee also directs activities in the fol 
physical education, health classes, 
first-aid classes, and retention drills for the care 
of pupils in school buildings during air raids. The 
schools have an excellent program in Junior Red 
Cross activities, the students take an active part 
in clean-up measures, and other duties will be 
delegated by the committee as the need aris 


NEW COURSE OFFERINGS 


lowing areas 


The Adams Center, N. Y., boards of education 
in the schools of Districts 2 and 3, Jefferson 
County, have been organized and meet one 
evening on alternate months for the discussion 0! 
common problems. An_ elective, one-semester 
course in family relations is offered to juniors and 
seniors. A separate course is being offered for 
students of high school age who are potential 
dropouts because of either the lack of interest 
the regular academic course of study or the lack 


of ability to do it. The course has a first-yea 
enrollment of 20 boys and girls who have fe 
mained in school and are having their problems 
geared to their individual interests and ites 





For steak or chop ... cold cuts or salads .. . soups or gravies 
... from the Sexton ensemble you can select just the right 
sauce to give that special savor which spells true guest pleasure. 
Each Sexton sauce is blended by experts, from rich aromatic 
spices and other carefully selected ingredients, in our Sunshine 
Kitchens. Recipes that have earned acceptance and are backed 
by three generations of serving your special needs. You can be 
proud to display the Sexton label on your table. It means fine 
foods, tastefully prepared. 


a 


JOHN SEXTON & CO CHICAGO, 19051 
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HOW NEW YORK TESTS 
NEW SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
Mark Price* 


The New York City school system may 
soon provide the answer to the question that 
is plaguing educators everywhere: 

“What is best for our school buildings and 
how can we attain it without overspending?” 

Recently, the board of education approved 
a plan for the establishment of “laboratory 
schools” in which materials, furniture, and 
equipment intended for use in new buildings 
may be tested under “live” conditions. 

The laboratory schools are the brain child 
of Commissioner Charles J. Bensley, board 
member from the Bronx and chairman of the 
Committee on Buildings and Sites. A firm be- 
liever in the straight line approach to school 
problems, Commissioner Bensley has initiated 
many improvements and reforms in school 
planning and construction—as a result of 
which new construction, modernization, and 
repair work are moving forward at an ac- 
celerated pace, with costs held at an even 
level in a rising market. 


A Valuable Innovation 


The idea of the laboratory schools has been 
widely acclaimed, and school officials through- 
out the country are eagerly awaiting the initial 
results. At the educational conventions held 
at Atlantic City, in February, Commissioner 
Bensley’s proposal was the subject of consider- 
ible discussion, and many letters of praise have 
been received at his office 

“Our physical school plant represents a 
capital investment of more than $650,000,000 
and is still growing to meet expanding needs,” 
he says in explaining the plan. “We want to 
protect this huge outlay and at the same time 
provide the best type of school buildings 
Now, by actual tests, we will be in the position 
of seeing for ourselves, by objectively rating 
critical values, just what is good and what is 
not good.” 

The laboratories are being established in 
existing school buildings convenient to the 
board’s headquarters in Brooklyn. This will 
enable school officials and technical experts 
to make spot checks from time to time. In 
every instance, only a few rooms and other 
spaces will be utilized so as to avoid interfer- 
ence with the regular educational program 
while the schools are in session. 


New Concepts to Be Tested 


As the experiment develops, these rooms 
will be equipped with different types of wall, 
ceiling, flooring, window, chalkboard, furni- 
ture, wardrobe, and other accommodations 
and will, by everyday pupil use and their ex- 
posure to light, heat, and air, “demonstrate 
their suitability and their adaptability in future 


*Board of City of New York 


Education 
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construction and repair work,’ Commissioner 
Bensley explains. The size of classrooms and 
color combinations also will be given close 
study and attention. 

“By subjecting the contents of the different 
rooms to approved tests, I am certain that we 
will be able to devise new concepts of school 





Charles J. Bensley 


planning, equipment, and design that will 
satisfy the technical and professional stafis — 
and the public as well — besides reducing costs 
by a considerable amount,” he adds 

The Committee on Buildings and Sites and 
the Board of Superintendents are solidly be- 
hind the laboratory school plan, as is the 
Special Subcommittee on School Construction 
Economies, which is composed of representa- 
tives of the board of education, Bureau of 
the Budget, Office of the Comptroller, and 
others. The subcommittee was formed at Com- 
missioner Bensley’s suggestion for the purpose 
of studying ways and means of effecting 
economies in construction and repair 
“without impairing our high standards of 
educational and structural efficiency.” 

In the kind of materials, furniture, and 
equipment to be used in the laboratory schools 
the objectives will be directed toward meeting 
the educational standards of the Board of 
Superintendents, which is the pedagogical 
branch of the board of education 

Commissioner Bensley said that the cost of 
converting an existing school for purposes of 
the “laboratory” will be “very modest.’ 
Many items of furniture and equipment 
probably would be offered voluntarily by the 
industries involved 


costs 
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“I regard the laboratory school idea 
definite and fine improvement for the p 
school system,” Commissioner Bensley 
“There should be no reason for any pu 
be subjected to any inconvenience whi), 
materials are being tested. As a matte: 
fact, the child will be the first to rea; 
expected benefits.” 

Commissioner Bensley has been a m 
of the board of education since Augus: 
1948, under appointment by former | 
William O’Dwyer. He has served as chair; 
of the committee on buildings and sites ( 
May, 1949. 


SUPERINTENDENTS STUD) 


PROPERTY VALUATIONS 


During the past 28 years the 30 sc! 
superintendents of Oakland County, M 
have worked together in the study and solu: 
of educational problems peculiar to the cities 
and rural areas of the county. The work 
the organization has centered around the offic: 
of the county superintendent, now filled 
William J. Emerson, Pontiac, and has give: 
the highly professional group repeated oppo: 
tunities to share difficulties and to work c 
operatively in administrative, as well as pure!) 
educational areas. The county which is imn 
diately north of Detroit, has no large citi 
but does include such important manufactur 
ing centers as Pontiac, Royal Oak, Ferndat 
Birmingham, etc. 

During the 1950-51 school year the Asso 
ciation has made a study of the unfavora! 
effect upon school income of the varying rat: 
of property assessments in the several schoo 
districts. It appears that county equalizat 
are set by the board of supervisors and stat: 
equalizations are established by the Stat: 
Board of Equalization. 

Due to the fact that local tax levies ar 
based on county equalizations and the further 
fact that deductible millages are based on stat 
equalizations, there are substantial differenc: 
in the two which cause financial disadvantage 
in the local school districts. These difference 
may be seen from the following table 


d 


IK 


Per Cent 
County State Exce 
Assessed Equalized Equalized of St.! 
Year Value Value alue Over ¢ 
1945 $306,416,723 $400,000,000 $450,000,000 1 
1946 346,236,010 450,000,000 450,000,000 
1947 381.049.334 $00,000,000 $50,000,000 1 
1948 413.879,038 $60,000,000 564,000,000 
1949 444,884,039 $76,300,000 652,500,000 13 
1950 468,260,989 592,012,185 750,400,000 ¢ 


The following few examples taken from 
complete tabulation prepared by the Asso 
ciation, shows added moneys which the scho 
districts would have received for school oper 
ation if the state or the county equalizat 

valuation had been used in place of the lo: 


assessments. 
Additional | 
Tax Receip! 
1950-51 if Co. Eq. Ve 


Additional State Aid 
1951-52 if St. Ea. 


District Val. Equaled Co. Val. Equaled St. Eq. | 
Berkley $18,544.83 $ 74,665.5 
Birmingham 27,785.97 116,013 
Farmington 6,193.16 29.562.4 
Ferndale 27,185.23 129,766 
Hazel Park 13,877.26 66,241.8 
Huron Valley 5,387.97 22,893 84 
Keego Harbor 4,037.43 18,266.7! 
Pontiac 83,893.08 351,439.7 
Royal Oak 38,867.73 185,531.5¢ 
Southfield Twp 13,829.22 62,283.3 
Walled Lake 6,357.10 25,928.39 
Waterford Twp 13,579.76 63,117.8 


The results of the study are being use ' 
fectively in making clear to the people o! 
county the need of more accurate metho 
assessment. 


re 





1951 
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Tailored to the Chassis of 
Your Choice 


Oneida Safety School Bus Bodies are designed 
' and engineered to fit every leading bus chassis 
make. Result: Horsepower, wheelbase and 
| passenger capacity are integrated into an efh- 
cient, balanced unit which greatly reduces oper- 
ating and maintenance costs. 





Oneida, together with all the leading chassis manufac- 
turers, offer this complete school bus unit for sale through 
the chassis builders’ dealers and distributors. This con- 
venient and practical method of purchase—body and chassis 
from one source—results in a substantial savings in initial GMC 
cost. 


Models ranging in capacities from 16 to 66 passengers 
permit further tailoring of Oneida equipment to meet the 
requirements of individual School Boards. 


Countless safety features—from the soft rubber protective 
edges on the entrance door to the built-in guards in the 
seat handholds—distinguish Oneida’s thoughtful provision 
for complete student comfort and safety. 


And when it comes to durability, Oneida Safety School Bus 
Bodies are endurance-built to give years of trouble-free 
service. Oneida’s exclusive “Cradle of Steel from Wheel 
to Wheel” frame construction assures greater protection 
to passengers against body failure due to impact, stress or 
strain. 





Educators throughout the nation recognize Oneida School 
Bus Bodies as the outstanding value for safety, durability 
and economy of maintenance. Thousands in use across 
STUDEBAKER the country are turning in performance records that give 
School Boards the ‘‘reasons why” Oneida is the best buy! 
Now is the time to analyze 
and protect your school trans- 
portation needs. For further 


information, write today. ‘ . pO = 
SPECIFY ONEIDA AW y = “NN 





ALWAYS! 





V-Type Windshield with Universal 
Cowl Design for Greater Visibility, 
Safety and Beauty. 





School Bus Sales Division 


Oneida Products Corporation 


CANASTOTA, NEW YORK 
BROCKWAY DIAMOND-T 
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30 YEARS OF SPECIALIZED DRYER EXPERIENCE 




















ELECTRIC-AIRE 
ENGINEERING CORP. 


Dept. A 209 W. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 6, Ill. ¢ Phone WEbster 9-4564 



































Schools and School Districts 


A school district in South Carolina is a body 
politic and corporate under the laws of the state, 
with limited powers confined generally to those 
necessarily implied. S.C. code of 1942, § 5358(6) 

‘Carter v. Lake City Baseball Club, 62 South- 
eastern reporter 2d 470, S.C 


School District Government 


A member of a county board of education who 
was one of the principal stockholders and presi- 
dent of a corporation selling merchandise to the 
board, thereby violated a statute authorizing the 
removal of a board member who is pecuniarily 
interested in a contract for supplies. W.Va. code, 
61-10-15. — Jordan v. McCourt, 62 Southeastern 
reporter 2d 555, W.Va 

The fact that certain motor vehicle supplies 
purchased by the county board of education from 
a motor company of which a board member was 
president, could not be purchased elsewhere in 
the county, was no defense to a proceeding for 
the removal of a member for violation of a 
statute prohibiting a member from being pecu- 
niarily interested in any contract for supplies 
W.Va. code 6-6-7, 61-10-15 Jordan v. Mi 
Court, 62 Southeastern reporter 2d 555, W.Va 

The presence of two out of three members of 
i school sufficient to constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business Mullin 
v. Eveland, 234 Southwestern reporter 2d 639, 
Mo.App 

Where a school board had a quorum present 
for the transaction of business, it became the duty 
of each member to vote for or against any propo- 
sition which was presented to them. — Mullins v 
Eveland, 234 Southwestern reporter 2d 639 
Mo App 


board was 


School District Property 


A board of trustees of a school district was not 
liable to an action at law, and therefore any 
damage and injury sustained by the property 
owners near the athletic field of a school district 
as a result of the use of the fielu by a profes- 
sional baseball club was irreparable, and the only 
relief available to the owners of the realty, if 
they were entitled to any, was through an in- 
junctive process in a court of equity. — Carter v 
Lake City Baseball Club, 62 Southeastern reporter 
2d 470, S.C. 

The trustees of an independent or joint in 
dependent school district have power to purchase 
and acquire sites for school buildings of any and 
all types and erect buildings thereon and to change 
the attendance of pupils by grades or classes from 
one building to another, and sell or otherwise 
dispose of such sites and buildings without an 
election approving their action. ILC., $§ 33-714, 
subd. 9a, 10, 33-716, subd. 5.—Hovenden v 
Class A School Dist. No. 411, Twin Falls County, 
224 Pacific reporter 2d 1080, Ida. 

The lease of an athletic field of a school dis- 
trict to a professional baseball team was void, 
where the professsional baseball players took pos- 
session of the field early in April for preliminary 
practice so as to practically deny to school chil 
dren the use of the field during most of the 
month of April and all of May, and the noise and 
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distraction caused by the professional baseball 
players interfered with and proved detrime,; 
to the best interest of the school, and the a 
activities of the students was subordinated t. the 
requirements of the professional baseball] player 
S.C. code of 1942, $5358 (6).—Carter \ 
City Baseball Club, 62 Southeastern report, 
470, S.C 

Where an architect is employed by the st 
by a political subdivision thereof, such as a 
district, he may not recover compensatior 
preparing plans for a structure which wil! 
more to erect than such a governmental u; 
permitted by law to expend for that pur; 
O.C.L.A. §§ 111-327, 111-802, 111-809, 111-1 
111-1016; Ore. laws of 1947, c. 230.— Lain 
School Dist. No. 10 of Jackson County. 
Pacific reporter 2d 923, Ore 

Where, through inadvertence, a statutory nv 
of claim against the city board of education a: 
the school district was not filed in time by the 
parent of an injured minor, the parent was barred 
from recovering for hospital, surgical, medica! 
and nursing attendance provided for an in{ant 

Natoli v. Board of Education of City of Nor 
wich, Union Free School Dist. No. 1, 10) 
N.Y.S. 2d 128. 


{ 


Teachers 


\ public employee has no vested, proprietar 
right to his position which transcends the publi 
interest or the general welfare of the communit 
he serves, and his public employment as a teache: 
is not an uninhibited privilege but there may 
limitations upon the grounds upon which publi: 
employment may be denied - Thompson V 
Wallin, 95 Northeastern reporter 2d 806. 30! 
N.Y. 47¢ 

One employed as a county superintendent o/ 
schools did not have the status of a “teacher 
within the teachers’ tenure act, and was not 
entitled to a continuing contract. Ohio general 
code, §§ 4842, 4842-7 to 4842-9, 4842-12. — State 
ex rel. Saltsman v. Burton, 95 Northeastern re 
porter 2d 377, 154 Ohio St 262, Ohio 

The New York Feinberg law, prohibiting the 
public publi 
schools of the state of members of any organiza 


retention in employment and in 


tion which advocates the overthrow of the federal 


force or violence or b 


or state government by 
unlawful means, and providing for the eRminatior 
of subversive persons from the public school 

tem is not an unreasonable or arbitrary ex 

of the state police power nor an unwarranta! 
constitutional right 
association. N.Y. kd 


iniringement upon any 


free speech, assembly, or 


cation Law $§ 3021. 3022: Civil Service Law 
§12-a; N.Y. constitution, art. 1, §8; art 11 
$1; US. C.A. Const. art. 1, §8; art. 11 l 
US. C.A. Const. Amend. 1 Thomps 
Wallin, 95 Northeastern reporter 2d 806, 301 N\ 
476 
+ 
SETTLEMENT IN MINNEAPOLIS 
The Minneapolis board of education has votec 


to pay the teachers who were on strike 22 days 
in January and February, $100 additional fo: the 
school year. No deductions from pay for January 
and February were made but the teachers w: rked 
each day during the Easter vacation except Good 
Friday. The classwork during the balance of the 
year is to be “enriched” as a means of making up 
for the time lost. Clifford Fabianke, a member ©! 
the board, who voted against the settlement de 
clared, “The board is encouraging more strikes 

predict that if these teachers are paid, there W! 
be another strike within two years.” 


1 
I 





must be used om the (university of Kentucky) 


fieldhouse floor” beh ‘Z ley 


SEAL-O-SAN the choice 
of over 6800 Coaches 


Year after year the list of satisfied users 
grows ... many coaches, like Mr. Rupp, 
would have no other finish and have 
reordered time after time for nearly thirty years 






Coach RUPP knows what makes the best playing 
surface from long experience. He says: “I specified that 
Seal-O-San must be used on the floor (of the new 
Kentucky Fieldhouse), in spite of the fact that almost 
every other floor finish company has been here asking 
me to give them a chance to put their product on 

the floor. I have refused to do so.”’ Here he advises 
Seal-O-San for every school gym floor: “I have endorsed 
Seal-O-San hundreds of times every winter in letters to 
school asking me to recommend the best (floor finish).” 





HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. | 
Huntington, Indiana © Toronto, Canada 7s 





New! 1950-5! “Basketball Please send the 1950-51 Seal-O-San Basketball Coaches’ 
vite talent Tone aN J Digest Free to coaches. Others send 25¢ handling fee. 
} s . a ADORESS — ———— 
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MODEL FS-152 


2 modeis—10,800 and 
11,900 ibs. G.V.W. For 30 


More than 50 brand-new features— 
including: 


NEW! EASIER BAD-WEATHER STARTING with 
new moistureproof ignition and high-torque 
Starting motor. 


NEW! GREATER ELECTRICAL CAPACITY with 
new 45-ampere generator for ample margin 
of reserve. 


NEW! MORE EFFICIENT FUEL PUMP with greater 
capacity—prevents excess pressure. 


NEW! GREATER PARKING SAFETY with 4” 
diameter parking lights—which can incorpo- 
rate turn signals. 


NEW! BETTER FORWARD VISIBILITY—hood is 
sloped downward so that driver sees more 
of the road. 


’ gh D, 


MODEL FS-170 


2 modeis—12,025 and 
13,000 ibs. GV.W. For % 


and 3% pupils and 42 pupils 











More safety than ever ! 


Dodge now offers the safest “Job-Rated’’ school bus 
chassis in Dodge history! 

Here is smoother power ... more dependable power 
for your school bus route. New high-efficiency engines 
make these new chassis the finest performers ever 
to carry the Dodge name. 

What’s more, you get added safety, economy and 
dependability . . . thanks to more than 50 brand-new 
features. 

See your Dodge dealer for the school bus chassis that’s 
best for you ... and your pupils, too! 

New! Easier handling—Now, even sharper turning! 
More comfortable steering wheel angle! New, easier- 
operating worm-and-roller steering gears! Other easy- 
handling features include wide front tread, cross-steering, 
short wheelbase. 

New! Extra-quiet brakes—Another first for Dodge! 
New, molded, tapered Cyclebond brake linings! They 
practically eliminate brake squeal. They’re safer! New, 
smoother, more even action stops tendency to “grab’’— 
lengthens lining life. 


SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS FOR BODIES ACCOMMODATING 30, 36, 42, 48, 54 AND 60 PASSENGERS 


, oo beeen et 





MODEL GS-197, HHS-197 MODEL JS-212 MODEL RS-229 

GS-192, 14.650 ibs. GV.W 2 modeis—16.125 and 2 models—18,075 and 

HHS-192, 15,500 ibs GVW 17,000 Ibs. GV.W. For 54 19,000 ibs. G.V.W. For 60 
For 48 pupils pupils pupils 
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MOE WARNS SCHOOLS NEED 
PRIORITIES 


The nortant work of the National Confer- 
ence for Mobilization of Education (MOE) was 
wht to the attention of American school 
iperintendents in a meeting on Sunday, February 
st Atlantic City. The purpose of the Con- 
erence. which is made up of 81 co-operating 
tions interested in education, was pre- 
S. M. Brownell, New Haven, Conn 
Prof. J. Kenneth Little, of the University of 
Wisconsin, described the changes in selective serv- 
regulations as applied to the colleges which 
» expect a drop of 20 per cent in enrollment 
W. Lewis, Baltimore, warned that school 
ng construction will be affected adversely 
priorities are granted. School people must 
concerted effort to get priorities if they 
want disastrous conditions in classroom 

nd teaching equipment to develop next winter. 


URGES CONTINUED FUNDS FOR 
SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


Commissioner of Education Earl James M« 
Grath, of the U. S. Office of Education, has asked 
’ s( hool 





tizens continue to seek funds for 


g construction, even during the period of 


In the light of all we know,” said McGrath, 

feel that citizens interested in 

proceed vigorously and confidently for 

tinuation of the schoolhouse construction pro 

meet the urgent needs of the children of 

n.”’ The statement was made at a meeting 

e Citizens Federal Committee on Education 
recent meeting in Washington 


CHICAGO APPROVES 50-MILLION- 
DOLLAR BUILDING PROGRAM 


\ 


education 


year, 50-million-dollar building program, 
56 new school buildings and additions 
| sites, and generally improve and ex- 
public school system has been approved 
Chicago board of education 
ogram will provide an estimated 34,51 
room seats. It will meet only the im 
needs of the schools. The cost of the 
to meet all needs has been estimated at 
dollars. It is 
enrollment has increased by 20,00 
1946, and that by 


ive increased by at least 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 


>: Paul, Minn. The board of education has 
lans for a $9,000,000 school building pro 
t has let a contract to Architects Ellerbe 


x | ‘t. Paul, for a new elementary school, to 
000 


han 100 million estimated 
since 
September, 1954 


40,001 


parish school Winnfield, La., 
t the contract for insurance on all parish 
roperty, estimated in value at $1,415,000 
igure represents a growth in the school 
! nearly 50 per cent, or $684,076 in a 
period 
board of education of the Phoenix Union 
hool at Phoenix, Ariz., has renewed 
worth of fire insurance for five years 
ngs of the school system. Eight insurance 
hared in the business which called for 


board at 








CONSULT YOUR SHELDON FIELD 


ENGINEER FOR SPECIALIZED ADVICE 


TAILORED TO YOUR SCHOOL’S 


PARTICULAR NEEDS... 


Wood and metal equipment and furniture for science, chemistry, 


biology, physics, zoology, physiology, histology, pathology and 


general laboratories—homemaking departments 


laboratory units — 


nutrition-dietetic 


— food 





teaching — grooming centers — 





SHELDON HAS THE 


kitchen units — clothing and 


fabric rooms — vocational 


LILITTTTTTTTTTT 





$9,446.40 in premiums. The total coverage on the 
buildings is $8,000,000 

®& Tarrytown, N. Y. John D. Rockefeller has 
offered $250,000 for the purchase of a site for a 
senior high Tarrytown and North 
Tarrytown. The new high school will accom- 
modate 1000 students and will cost $2,500,000. 
& University City, Mo. The voters have ap- 
proved $1,350,000 in school bonds at a separate 
election. The bond issue, for the 
struction of two elementary schools and additions 
to two schools, carried by a vote of 3606 to 169. 
The board has called for bids for the new Daniel 
Boone School, to cost $500,000. Another school 
on Delmar Boulevard, will cost $500,000. 

®& The Baldwinsville Central School District at 
Baldwinsville, N. Y., has begun the erection and 


school, for 


school con- 
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work shops — industrial arts 
— art studio — craft shops — 
special storage and display — 


over 300 categories to meet every 


TEACHING VIEWPOINT 
IN EQUIPMENT 
PLANNING 






equipment and furniture need in school laboratories, shops, 


studios and homemaking rooms. 


Every School is a Better School For Having 
The Benefit of SHELDON EXPERIENCE 


e.u. SHELDON EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


MUSKEGON 


MICHIGAN 


equipment of a new junior-senior high school to 
accommodate 1200 pupils. The building is being 
erected at a cost of .855 per cubic foot. The plans 
were prepared by architect George H. Ketchum, 
of Syracuse, N. Y. 

® El Paso, Tex. The school board held open 
house to celebrate the dedication of the new 
Hillside Elementary School on February 25. Mr. 
Hibbard Polk introduced the guest speakers and 
Supt. A. H. Hughey gave a short talk. J. F 
Hulse, president of the board, spoke on the 
“American Heritage.” 

® Parma, Ohio. The school board has called an 
election to obtain the approval of the voters for 
an additional $2,850,000 bond issue to complete 
the new senior high school. The preliminary work 
on the first unit is scheduled to start April 1. 


57 








PEABODY No. 260 


STEEL MOVABLE DESKS 


Here is efficiency, comfort and fine 
appearance combined in a practical, 
sturdy, steel movable desk with posi- 
tive adjustment features. It's the Pea- 
body No. 260. Both seat and desk 
are adjustable, but— only persons 
responsible for seating can adjust 
them. There are no bolts, no butterfly 
nuts or parts that children can loosen. 


New Suntan Color Makes Class Rooms More 
Attractive . . .Finish Resists Scratches 


In keeping with the desire for brighter, cheerier classrooms, No. 260 Steel 
Movable Desks are available in the gorgeous new SUNTAN finish. The 
desk tops, seats and backs are also given a CELSYN coating — a coating so 
hard and tough it resists scratching to a remarkable degree. Write for com- 
plete information on No. 260 Steel Movable Desks. 


Peabody Offers Full Line of 
Quality School Seating 


The PEABODY Line is a complete quality line of 
school seating, desks, chairs, tables, teachers’ 
and administrators’ desks and folding chairs. 
From this one manufacturer purchasers of school 
equipment can buy all necessary school furniture 
and be protected by the PEABODY ironclad guar- 
antee of superior quality, workmanship, material 


and correctness of design. 


Write today for the new 
PEABODY Catalog 





THE PEABODY SEATING CO., INC. 


BOX 1 


NORTH MANCHESTER, 


INDIANA 


This unit, costing $2,000,000, will be financed 
from present bonds, approved by the voters in 
November. Four additions to schools and a new 
11-room elementary building will be occupied this 
spring and next fall 

® Kalispell, Mont. The board of education is 
completing a school building project, estimated to 
cost $1,000,000. As part of the project, a voca- 
tional building has been erected, at a cost of 
$218,000. The remaining project is a $520,000 
annex, to be completed in the summer of 1951. 
®& Lewistown, Pa. A million-dollar school build- 
ing program has been started by the board of 
education. The projects include an elementary 
school and an addition to the high school, to 
accommodate industrial shops, science laboratories, 
and classrooms. The major portion of the program 
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is being financed through the Public School Build 
ing Authority of the state and the remainder 
through a local bond issue approved in the fall 
of 1950 

®& The school district of Marlow, Okla., has 
approved a 5-mill school building levy for the 
next five years. It has built up a fund of $30,000 
plus to be reserved for a school building pro- 
gram in the next few years. Last spring the board 
installed gas for fuel to take the place of coal 
Better heated buildings have proved this to be 
a very wise move 
® Hominy, Okla. The board of education has 
completed the erection of an auditorium-gym 
nasium for the separate school, at a cost of 
$50,000. Supt. Ellis F. Nantz reports that a con 
tract has been let 


< hool 


for a new elementary 






for white pupils, to cost an estimated $| 
® The school board of Sterling, (Col, 
perpetuated the name of John A. Sexson. 
superintendent, by naming the junior high 
the John A. Sexson Junior High Scho 
Sexson was superintendent of the Sterling 
from 1912 to 1924. 

® New Orleans, La. Charles R. Colbert. a 
member of the faculty of Tulane Un; 
School of Architecture, has been appointed 
vising architect for the new building prog 
New Orleans, La. He will receive a <a! 
$10,000 annually. 

®& Golden, Colo. The school board has 
to remodel the vocational building to 
usable as a school administration buildi; 
reconstruction work will be completed a: 
of about $10,679. 

® The board of education of Norwood 
has recently completed the erection oi 
Technical School. The building houses t! 
gram of adult education and that for th: 
teenth and fourteenth-year students in vo 
and technical fields. 

® Hannibal, Mo. The school board 
creased the amount of insurance on al! 
buildings by $82,045, to meet the fluctuat 
the value of real estate under the 80 
coinsurance plan. The buildings had pr 
been insured for $1,186,000 


FILMSTRIP AVAILABLE 


The fine School Building Planning Exh: 
AAS\ 


the Atlantic City Convention of the 
been recorded on a 35mm. film strip. Co; 





available from the American Association o! > 


Administrators, Washington 6, D. C., at 

The Exhibit emphasized low-cost schoo! 
ings intended for rural and small town 
and included suitable city buildings 


ONE-MILLION-DOLLAR 
BOND ISSUE 


The 
tion, approved a bond issue of $1,953,00 
two-year building levy of $200,000 tor t 
pletion of its new senior high school. Co 
been let and the construction work 
progress. The building will house 
and will have a community 
<O00 persons 


voters of Eugene, Ore, at a rr 


have 


180K 


auditorium 


LA CROSSE COMPLETES 
BUILDING SURVEY 
Phe education of La Cro 
has completed a_ building 
the need for additional school facilities | 
a rapidly increasing school enrollment. It 
mated that the public school enrollment 
2240 in the present decad 
means that at least 52 additional classro: 
needed by 1960. At least $1,000,000 
required to finance the building of th 
classrooms and for the rehabilitation o! | 
buildings 


board ol 


survey to det 


crease about 


be 


NEW CENTRAL SCHOO! 
DISTRICT IN NEW YORK ST 


Citizens’ advisory committees have bee! 
in Guilderland Center, N. Y., to assist t! 
of the Guilderland Central School Distric! 
planning and erection of new buildings 
District. Architects have been emplo) 
plans call for the construction of new ele! 
schools, beginning in September, 195! 
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In offices everywhere the trend is to constantly 
increasing use of the Royal Electric, because it not only 


delivers letters of sparkling clarity, fast and econom- 
ically, but it also can supply as many as 20 carbon copies 
in heavy-duty work. 


Soto widen your students’ ability to get better jobs, 
you will want to offer more and more instruction on 
this superior business tool. 

The Royal Electric is standard in all respects—with 
power added. The controls are in the same place as on 
the Standard Royal. The keyboard, in position of char- 
acters and numerals, and position of keys, is the same. 

Because it operates so easily, the Royal Electric ts a 


source Of satisfaction to operators. It increases their 
morale. 


STANDARD Q Y 


Made by the World's Largest 
Manufacturer of Typewriters 


ELECTRIC 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered trade-marks of 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc 






Are you preparing your students for 


the trend to Electric Typewriters? 


No typing habits to change! “Magic” Margin, 
tabulator key, shift keys, and other famous Royal 
features are identical in shape and position with the 
Standard Royal. A Royal exclusive. 

No “change-over” problems! Only on this electric 
typewriter can the operator adjust the touch to make 
the change-over from manual to electric quick and 
thanks to “Touch Control”—another Royal 


exclusive! 


simple 


As an educator in touch with the times, you will 
surely want to consider increasing instruction on the 
Royal Electric. 


MAIL THIS COUPON—TODAY! 


Royal Typewriter Co., Inc., Dept. A-8 
2 Park Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


Please send me more information about the Royal Electric 


ADDRESS __ . = 


SCHOOL __ —— 


| 
| 
| 
| NAME _ . - — 
| 
| 








GAS OR OIL 


Setting the 
Standard 
throughout 
the world 





COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


TODD 


SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 
81-16 45™ AVE., ELMHURST, QUEENS, N.Y. 


DistaisuTors & Deacers Turousnour U:S. 
See Crassirico Puone Book 





PERSONAL 
NEWS 


PERSONAL NEWS OF 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


®& Dr. WILLARD GOSLIN, recently superintend- 
ent of schools at Pasadena, Calif., has accepted 
the position of Director of School Administration 
and Community Organization at Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. He will begin 
work in September, 1951. 

® Donavp M. KEAacLe, superintendent of schools 
at Olean, N. Y., died suddenly in his home on 
February 22 after a heart attack. 

> Supt. Irvin P. Murpny, of Carlsbad, N. Mex., 
has received another five-year contract. His pres- 
ent five-year contract expires at the end of the 
school year in June. 

> Pau M. Wrincer, of Sturgis, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Niles. 

& WILLIAM WorTHINGTON has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Crooksville, Ohio. He 
succeeds W. D. Darling, who resigned. 

®& Supt. Rurus Putnam, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has been re-elected for a three-year term, begin- 
ning July 1. 

® Harorp L. Hutcueson, of Bassett, Neb., has 
been elected superintendent at Atkinson. 

& Supt. O. Lioyp Gittespie, of Libby, Mont., 
has been re-elected for another three-year term 
& Vv. A. Crit, of Central City, Neb., has re 
signed from the superintendency, effective at the 
close of the school vear in June. 

& Supt. Jack Ruiey, of Purcell, Okla., 
re-elected for a three-year term. 

®& Supt. Arcu Tuompson, of McAlester, Okla., 
has been re-elected for a three-year term, with a 
salary of $6,500 

& Supt. D. W. Frazer, of Scotia, Neb., has been 
re-elected for another year. 





has been 


®& T. C. Trotter, of Canton, Kans., has been 
elected superintendent at Attica. 

®& Supt. CuHarites B. Crovucn, of Hamilton 
County, Ohio, has been re-elected for a new 
five-vear term, beginning August 1, 1951 

& Supt. Georce Bistime, of Holton, Kans., 


has been re-elected for his ninth year 

® Artuur CriarK has been elected superintend 
ent of schools at Minco, Okla. 

®& James E. Hutton, superintendent of schools 
at Chanute, Kans., died February 12 in a local 
hospital. He had been superintendent of the city 
schools since 1947. 

& Supt. Marvin J. Forkert, of Honor, Mich 
has announced his resignation, to take effect at 
the end of the school year. 


& Supt. Ror S. Woop, of Joplin, Mo., has been 
re-elected for his eighth term, with an increase 
in salary 

& Supt. KennetH McFarranp, of Topeka, 
Kans., has been re-elected for another two-vear 
term 

®& E. G. Horine, of Erie, Kans., has been re 


elected superintendent of schools for another year 
& Supt. Georce Spraverry, of Perry, Okla., has 
been re-elected for his fifteenth term 

®& Supt. H. H. Rosinson, of Augusta. Kans. 
has been re-elected for another two-vear term 
& Supt. D. A. McConnetxt, of Junction City, 
Kans., has been re-elected for his thirteenth term 
® Hazer Nerson, of Duart, Calif.. has an 
nounced her resignation as superintendent, effec 
tive at the close of schools in June 

& Supt. Witwiam E. Noyes, of Virginia, Minn.. 
has been re-elected for another vear 

& Supt. H. R. Parterince, of Alliance, Neb., has 
resigned in order to a position with the 
Treasury Department 


icf ept 
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Dr. Wayne O. Reed 
Assistant Commissioner of Education 
United States Office of Education 
Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Reed, newly appointed Assistant Com. 
missioner for the Office of Education, has 
served as president of the Nebraska State 
Teachers College since August, 1950. For eight 
years he was State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for Nebraska and executive officer 
of the State Board of Vocational Education 
He was responsible for the Nebraska rehabilita 
tion program and served on the State Bureau of 
Registration and Education of Nurses. For 
several years he was a member of the board of 
directors of the National Council of Chief State 
School Officers. 

Doctor Reed's breadth of experience in vari- 
ous educational positions, and as college pres 
dent, should be of real help in the Office of 
Education in serving the needs of state and 
local school systems. 





Maysville, M 
year. He has be 


& Supt. B. W. Sueperp, of 
been re-elected for another 
superintendent since 1911. 

®& Burt M. Carpenter, of Gridley, Kans 
accepted the superintendency at Orrick, Mo 


®& Donartp B. Kear has been elected acting 


perintendent of schools at Bangor, Pa., to 
ceed the late Robert E. Scheetz. 
&> Fren W. W. Anverson, of Cairo, Ne! 


taken the superintendency at Cambridge 
& J.S. Nants, assistant superintendent in cha 
of the secondary schools of St. Louis, Mo 
resigned, after 41 vears of service. He had ser 
in the schools since 1910 when he was appoint 
4 principal 

& Supt. Ocrr, of Ellington, Mo., has beet 
elected for the next year 

& Mavrice J. Wersn has been elected supe! 
tendent of the Filer school district at Filer, Ida! 
& Crype Cox has been 
of schools at Seward, Neb., for the year | 

& Supr. Raven Forsytue, of Riverton, \ 
has been re-elected for the next year 

& Supt. H. N. Ricrarpson, of Lenapah, 0} 
has been rehired for the school year 195! 

& Georce A. Donanve has been elected 
tendent of schools at Lyons, Neb. 

& Super. D. W. Hut, of Triumph, Min! 
been re-elected for his third term 
& Joun Montcomery has been 
superintendent of schools at Ida Grove 


succeed W. E. Young. 


elected superinter dent 


elect 


| 
\ 
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To meet future-load 
requirements our new 


laboratory will have 
to be flexible. How 
can we make sure 
it will be? 


Get help from Hamilton 
on your plans. Their 
Field Engineering Service 
has helped solve 
similar problems 
hundreds of times. 












For work-designed laboratory equipment 


Get help from Hamilton, without cost or obligation. 
Write for Hamilton's newest Laboratory Equipment 
Catalog No. 211-R or for the name of the Hamilton 
Field Engineer nearest you. Remember —when 


there's work to be done, get help from Hamilton! 


Camiiion. Manainsiuhiag Company 


o Rivers, Wisconsin 




















ATKINS, BARROW & LASSWITH 
and Associates 
Architects — Engineers — Consultants 
CONTEMPORARY LOW COST SCHOOLS 
Urbana 


JOSEPH BAKER 


ARCHITECT 
Only “Common Sense” Schools 
EXPERT ON MINIMAL BUDGET CONSTRUCTION 


NEWARK, OHIO 








LOUIS N. BALLUFF 
Architect — Engineer 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 
35 East Wacker Drive Chicago 1, Illinois 





DESIGNERS OF HEATING, VENTILATING, ELECTRICAL, 
PLUMBING AND SEWAGE TREATMENT SYSTEMS 


FOR NEW AND EXISTING SCHOOLS 
MOLINE PEORIA BURLINGTON 
ILLINOIS ILLINOIS 1OWA 





F. E. BERGER & R. L. KELLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in 
EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 


CHAMPAIGN ILLINOIS 








BELING ENGINEERING CONSULTANTS 








PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 





STANLEY BROWN 


ARCHITECT 


Licensed in Texas, Oklahoma 
and Louisiana 


3851 Cedar Springs Dallas, Texas 








DAVID GILL 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Functional & Economical Site Planning 
35 EAST WACKER DRIVE ° CHICAGO 








JOS. C. GODDEYNE, A.B., B.S.A.E. 
ARCHITECT 
Complete Personalized Professional Service 
Architectural — Engineering — Mechanical Work 
Bay City Bank Building Bay City, Michigan 





WM. B. ITTNER, INC. 
Architects — Engineers 
Contemporary School Planning 
Board of Education Building St. Lowis, Mo. 





Wm. R. McCoy, A.A. D. Clarence Wilson, A.1.A. 


McCOY & WILSON 


ARCHITECTS 
School Building A Specialty 
Rooms 201-206 — 11082 Main Street 
MT. VERNON WLINOIS 





Peter E. Brender, Am. Soc. C.E. 


School Planning by Group Participation 
With Your Educational Staff, Community 
Survey Techniques 


Box 153 Ann Arbor, Michigan 





BRENDER & VAN REYENDAM 


Engineer M. Am. Soc. C.E. and Architect A.A. 


School Surveys — Planning — Design 
of School Systems 
Box 712 





Specializing in School Buildings 


EVERETT |. BROWN CO. 


ARCHITECT & ENGINEER 
640 insurance Bidg. 
INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 





























WAYNE, MICHIGAN 








ROBT. A. MILLER 
ARCHITECT 
OREGON & WASHINGTON 


420 EQUITABLE BLDG. 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 





RAYMOND A. ORPUT 


and Associates 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
Educational Building Specialists 


Suite 620, Empire Building 
School Architect Rockford, Ilinois 


WAYNE M. WEBER 


ARCHITECT & ENGINEER 


Contemporary School Buildings 


STAR BUILDING TERRE HAUTE, INDIANA 
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FORMULATES PLAN FOR SCH: 01. 
BUILDING PROGRAM 


The board of education of Britton, Mi 
issued a circular letter to the citizens ex; 
its satisfaction with the support given the 
000 building program by the citizens at th: 
election. The bond issue proposal was appr. 

a vote of three and a half to one. 

The board has outlined a proposed 
plan prepared with the aid of the peopl 
district in attendance at three mass meetin; 
program calls for four grade rooms, to |» 
west of the present building; a new structur: 
of the present building and to include 
rooms, offices, agriculture shop, carpent: 
storage rooms, and boiler room; and a rem 
of the present building to include changes 
existing rooms for other uses, such as homem 
rooms, physics and chemistry rooms, locker 
toilet rooms, and shower rooms. The pr: 
boiler will be converted for burning oil, a: 
additional boiler will be installed. The 
systems will be remodeled. 


BARTLESVILLE PROJECTED 


The board of education of Bartlesvill: 
has completed a study of its school bu 
needs for 1950 to 1956. The report calls : 
additional rooms, three auditoriums, a {ootba 
stadium and athletic field. The estimated | 
needs are based upon the present school « 
ment, compared with the preschool enum: 
The total cost of the projected progra: 
be $545,500. To finance the program, th: 


| has a 4-mill building fund levy estimated 
| produce $71,593; the proceeds from a 


issue amounting to $325,000; and a 5-mil! | 


| ing fund levy amounting to $73,00 
total of $469,598. 


GEORGIA STATE BUILDING 
AUTHORITY 


The Georgia state legislature, at its | 
sion, enacted a law providing for the 
of a State School Building Authority, & 
revenue bond financing principles to th 
building problem in the state 

Aimed at financing $180,000,000 w 
school building improvements in the stat 
form of new buildings and additions | 
ings, the law calls for the establishmen' 


| seven-member authority, with broad pow: 


finance and construct self-liquidating project 


BARTLESVILLE BUILDS NEW 
TYPE PRIMARY SCHOOI 


The board of education at Bartlesvil 
on January 14, opened a new type prima: 
building. This school, which has prove 
popular, is designed to accommodate child 


| the primary grades in a homelike atmosph« 


their homes. The building which is firep: 
equipped with all necessary accessories 
four classrooms, a combination office, supp 
clinic rooms; a kitchen, and an all-purpo- 
which can be used in bad weather for p in 
for public meetings. 
The school was erected from plans | ed 
by Charles I. Woodruff, architect, and 


| total of $70,075. G. M. Roberts, superin' 
| of schools, was in charge of the educatio! 
| ning of the building. 



















































pi {ILADELPHIA SCHOOLS 


\( TIVE IN CITY PLANNING i 
ACTIVE IN CITY PL t Sanitary Wardrobes 


\;, atstanding educational program in long- for Schools 


ty planning is that being done by the 

Philadelphia, Pa., under the leader- 
Dr. C. Leslie Cushman, associate su- 
lent of schools. Realizing the impor- 

young citizens’ understanding the 
et r planning, the Citizens’ Council on 
nning is co-operating by assisting in 
vy leadership for the school program 
viving technical assistance to students, 

ind parents on neighborhood prob- 


fhe Barrett Junior High School workshop 
is a fine example of this education 
unity responsibility. At the request 
ip of Barrett teachers and Dr. Harry 
Shapiro. curriculum assistant for city plan- 
the board, the staff of Citizens’ Coun- 
discussed the problems facing the 
ind offered its technical services 
x Irces 
\ study was planned to have the students 
e their neighborhood by comparing it 
ther neighborhoods of Philadelphia. 
vere conducted to housing projects 
ot-lots, recreation areas, and their 
eighborhood. The students observed the oo 
r green space, recreation areas, im 7 
housing, and cleaner streets 

\nother Barrett pupil group concerned it- 
1 model for a backyard fixup in the 





Photo shows how entire interior of an R-W No. 833 Multiple-Action Master Control Door 
Wardrobe is instantly accessible, instantly exposed for airing, simply by opening master door. 


WARDROBES by Richards-Wilcox provide maximum space 
for wearing apparel, yet require a minimum amount of space for 
installation. Simplicity of design keeps their cost surprisingly low, 
le for the entire area for better out and they are manufactured in accordance with three standard 
ng principles of operation : 


rhood. Facilities were recommended 
voung and old. Plans of tables for 
f nd work were arranged, and plans 


group of children made two models to 


the lack of green space and recrea 
0: —_ 
and how the neighborhood can be 2. Pair Door Ope ration. 


1. Individual Door Operation, fully receding. 


ped to provide these elements. They 3. Multiple Door Operation: 
ded that houses be removed to de- 

he population density and to provide 
recreation. 


Each type is adaptable to conditions established by the 
architect, and can be furnished complete—with flush doors, coat 
racks, chalk boards, cork boards and other accessories. 


nother group, studying land-use of i: : ; 
So, if you’re seeking ways and means to increase school 


made a model showing better land- 


e center city areas space, child health, and teacher 
evening meeting, parents examined control, consider the many bene- 
rk of their children, listened to their fits and features of School Ward- , ei 
“ : , , @ Sanitary Ventilation 
id offered constructive suggestions to robes by Richards-Wilcox, world’s 
Ed ; . nee of Apparel. 
-dmund Bacon, executive director largest makers of Sliding Door 
City Planning Commission, joined Hardware. 


@ Simplicity of Operation. 
reviewing the students’ ideas ° 


Benjamin Franklin High School and 
eople of the twenty hundred block of 
nd Street demonstrated a way for @ Easy Cleaning. 
ng constructive action. A group met to INSPECT at your earliest convenience, the 
ite plans for improvement of their necrest installation of R-W School Ward- @ Rugged Construction. 
rds. The Citizens’ Council. lending tech- robes. For details, telephone, write, or wire 
elp, made a site plan for improving 
irds. The site plan was shown 
ise of this splendid teamwork the 
Council has commended the spirit and 
this group in making Philadelphia a 
ice in which to live, work, and play 


@ Ease of Installation. 


our necrest office. 












ichards-Wilcox Mfg. <P 


s ARS 
AURORA ILLINOIS. USA * Sentient in oll principal cit Over 71 YE 
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This roof was 





NOT 
REPLACED! 





Timely inspection saved Superline 
Oils Led. the cost of a new roof at 
the Goodspeed & Davison Garage 
in Truro, Nova Scotia. 

The Tremeo Man with Mr. E. C. 
Baker, architect and engineer for 
Superline, inspected the roof. They 
found the roofing felts sound but 
dry. If neglected, the felts would 
disintegrate and an entirely new 
roof would be required. 


Tremco Man Barton, however, 
stressed the need for preserving a 
dry but otherwise sound roof. Felts 
were resaturated with nonvolatile 
waterproofing oils and reinforced 
to insure added years of service. 
And then Tremco showed how its 
low cost methods really save 
money on the job... 


ONE PUMP EQUALS 
2 MEN AND 1 DAY 


Tremco's labor and money 
saving Roofing Pump was 
brought on the job by Nova 
Scotia Waterproofing, 
Halifax contractors. Roofing 
materials were quickly 
pumped from barrels on the ground right 
to the point of application on the roof 
The job which was sched- 
uled to require 6 men for 
5 days was actually done 
with 4 men in 4 days 


Where men and dollars 
count, Tremco Methods 
win approval. No matter 
how small or large your 
roof, invite the Tremco 

Leonard Parton 
Man to inspect it and give Tremeo Man 
you his recommendations. SR-2 


TREMCO 


Products and Methods 








for Building Maintenance 


THE TREMCO MANUFACTURING CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
















DENVER CHANGES 
REQUIREMENTS 


The Denver, Colo., board of education has 
ordered drastic changes in the graduating re- 
quirements for the five senior high schools. Be- 
ginning with the 10B class, which will enter 
the high schools in September, every student will 
be required to pass at least the following amount 
of work before receiving a diploma: 

1. English — twenty semester hours 

2. Social science — fifteen semester hours, in- 
cluding ten semester hours of American history 

3. Mathematics — ten semester hours 

4. Physical education — ten semester hours 

5. Guidance — one semester of five classes a 
week, or their equivalent in tenth grade 

6. Health — one semester of five classes a week, 
or their equivalent 

Students for the first time will be required to 
specialize in one major interest field, such as 
history, science, or languages. They must take 
three units (30 semester hours) of courses in this 
field, either in senior high school or in ninth- 
grade courses identical with senior high school 
work. 

At the West and Manual Training High Schools, 
the major emphasis will be on vocational courses 
At the North, East, and South High Schools, the 
requirements in college preparatory work will be 
raised. 

The board has approved a standard form or 
report card for junior high school students iden- 
tical with that in use in the senior high schools 
Pupils will be graduated from A (excellent) to 
E (not passing) and I (incomplete) in each 
course, and will be rated on 14 categories 


CONSOLIDATION PROGRAM 


The year 1950 saw a large consolidation pro- 
gram go into effect at Ontario, Ore. Five rural 
schools voted to become a part of the Ontario 
School District. Of the five schools, one was 
closed and the pupils transported to town, while 
the four remaining are being operated under 
a rural elementary supervisor. A Type A school 
lunch is being served to the pupils in the four 
rural schools. Two central kitchens have been 
installed and pressure cookers and thermos bottles 
are used for keeping the food hot and ready to 
serve when delivered. Two cooks are employed 
and a carefully planned transportation schedule 
has been set up so that the food may be 
delivered to the small schools on time and piping 
hot. The plan works out quite satisfactorily, 
according to Arthur Kiesz, superintendent of 
schools. The overhead is only one half of what 
it would be if each school had its own lunch 
program, and the program has the approval of 
the school patrons and the children in attend 
ance. 


STUDY DROPOUT PROBLEMS 


The Central school boards and principals of 
Clinton County, N. Y., have made a study of 
the dropout problem as it applies locally in the 
schools. As a result, the curriculums of each 
school have been more carefully studied so that 
these will meet the occupational needs of more 





nearly 100 per cent of the pupils rathe; 


han 

50 per cent as formerly. ' 
The school boards and principals associ; joy 
has functioned for three years, and is the ...\} 


of work carried on by a group of principal! 
had organized for the purpose of exch 

school ideas and practices. The combin 

ganization meets every second month. At 
meeting, one of its members leads a dis 

upon a topic which has been decided j; 
vance. Everyone feels free to contribut: 
consequently much is achieved. The schoo! 
tate in their capacity as hosts and the host 
nishes the dinner which precedes the meeti: 


REMEDIAL READING 


At Mooers, N. Y., the administrative depart: 
has inaugurated a new program of remedial | 
ing. As a beginning 25 eighth graders wer 
lected as likely to benefit from the prog: 
These were divided into four groups, each | 
ing twice weekly. Reading tests were conduct 
in both the seventh and eighth grades, using th 
Gates reading test. 

Individual work was outlined for each pupi 
Classes were arranged to permit time for 
rective exercises, individual help, and group 
cussion of reading done. A record of ren 
and corrective procedures was kept, and efi 
were directed toward building a small 
library of books to be available to retarded 
pils. A growing list of suitable books in the 
and town libraries will supplement the list 

Test results and other information pertaining t 
the reading achievements of pupils have beer 
gathered and filed to be available to the 
faculty. Memoranda on pupils whose slight r 
ing weaknesses did not warrant special teaching 
but who might profit from hints and instructior 
in the regular classes, was provided the teacher 

Supervising Principal Paul E. Vogan reports 
that gradually, as more minor reading problems 
are corrected in the classroom, remedial reading 
will be extended to the entire school 


no 


SCHOOL AREA STUDY 


The board of education of Mason County 
Mich., and the School Board Association, ha\ 
begun a school area study of the county sc! 
The study is being made by 68 committer 
bers from various parts of the county and f: 
the different interests and professions 

The study, which was begun in April, 1 


divided into five parts: (1) curriculum 
organization; (3) plant and equipment ' 
nance; (5) personnel 

In March, 1951, the board members of the 


entire county will attend a meeting of the 
mittees to hear the progress reports. The valu 
of the area study, according to M. Elna Hanser 


county superintendent of schools, lies in the 
democratic method under which it is admin- 
istered. Wholesome progress in the schor 


badly needed and it will be effected when th 


local people realize that a change is nece 


PROMOTE FIRST AID PROGRAM 


In November, 1950, the school board 4! 
Chester, Pa., selected ten teachers to make a visit 
to Swarthmore where they were to receive first 


hand information on first aid instruction 

part of the Civil Defense Program, the 

ordered the closing of all schools one : 

week, for nine weeks, in order to per! Al 
tior 


teachers to qualify for first aid inst! 
Teachers who take the course and quali! 
receive a first aid certificate 
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xce finish on light-directing 


ek uts cleaning costs! 


NEW ECONOMIES FOR Daylight Engineering 


Now, a brand-new finish on Insulux Light-Directing Glass Blocks 
virtually eliminates post-construction cleaning expense! Even the 
hardest, dried-on mortar rubs off quickly and easily. No longer is 
it necessary for costly, time-consuming cleaning to take such a 
large part of your installation dollar 


Important as this plus feature is, it's only incidental compared 
to the /:felong advantages an Insulux Fenestration System installed 
on Daylight Engineering principles gives to schools. 


Daylight Engineering and Insulux light-directing glass block 
No. 363 put plenty of daylight on the dark side of every class- 
room. Daylight on the inner rows of desks, work tables and 


blackboards means more than just less eyestrain on students! It 
means better posture, better work, less fatigue. 


Your present schvol, or the one you are planning, can easily 

have the better light-controlling advantages of Insulux light di- 

: recting glass block No. 363. A Daylight Engineer will be glad to 

speed goes up! The new Top, child near ordinary window tell you how. His services or the 24-page booklet, ‘Better Light 

kes it easier and fasterto gets harsh brightness and glare, for Our Children,”’ is available without charge. For either or 
4e top of block. others suffer from high degree of both, just write: Daylight Engineering Lab- 


ontrast. Bottom, light beams strik oratory, Dept AS 4, Box 1035, Toledo 1, Ohio. 
y Insulux Glass Block No. 363 ’ 


Insulux Division, American Structural Products 
R t-in prisms route liaht UP. and j . 
Company, subsidiary of Owens-Illinois Glass 


read it. Result is even. diffused 


) ) 
ht over entire classroom . Mf any 


INS ULU X FrenesTRATION SYSTEMS 
Z he Dioneé OT Wa Nig Engineering 











SAVE 


Maintenance ano 
Towel Costs wm 





~ ee et 


Saut-Dré- 


ae ied iis 
HAND OR HAIR DRYERS 






Save valuable maintenance time and elimi- 
nate continuing towel expense. New high- 
speed Sani-Dri provides quick, automatic 
hond or hair drying service 24 hours a day 
yeor after year! Sani-Dri is a permanent 
solution to your washroom sanitation and dry- 
ing problem .. . and SAVES UP TO 85% 
OF YOUR WASHROOM COSTS! 


NEW FASTER-DRYING FEATURES! 


@ New faster-drying heating element! 

@ New smaller, oval nozzle produces more 
concentrated stream of air! 

@ Instant starting push-button switch with 
automatic shut off! 

All Soni-Dri Electric Dryers are GUARAN- 

TEED, ond have carried the Underwriter's 

Seal of Approval for over 18 years! 


Vew Brochure! 


Shows all Sani-Dri hand 
and hair dryer models with 
new high-speed drying fea- 
tures . . . plus installation 
pictures. Write today! 


Manufacturers of Stools, Table Bases and Costumers 
for Restaurants and Seda Fountains. 


Distributors in Principal Cities 
THE CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CO. 
“Dependable Since 1897” 


3451 Commonweolth Ave. 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


TEACHERS PARTICIPATE IN 
READING WORKSHOP 


In the Davenport 12-grade school at Davenport, 
N. Y., the classroom teachers are participating 
in a reading workshop, intended to develop a 
reading program which will co-ordinate the teach- 
ing of reading skills from the kindergarten through 
the high school. Activities in the workshop are 
co-ordinated by Miss Katherine Hobbie, a mem- 
ber of the Oneonta State Teachers College. 

The establishment of the workshop was the 
result of teacher recognition of the need for teach- 
ing basic reading skills on the secondary level, 
and the need on the part of the teachers for a 
review of new findings in the reading program 

The workshop was made possible through the 
co-operation of the board in allotting released 
time for the studies and the financing of costs 
Some good results are evident as evidenced by a 
real integration of the elementary, junior high, 
and senior high school curricula. The plan was 
originated by John Wilcox, supervising principal 
of the Davenport schools 


IN-SERVICE WORKSHOP 
PROGRAM 


The most significant innovation in the schools 
of Pendleton, Ore., in the 1951 has 
been the preschool in-service workshop program 
The program was begun in 1950 on the plan of 
a three-year cycle, with the first vear covering 
the community, the second vear the student, and 
the third the teacher 

It was necessary to obtain the services of the 
State System of Higher Education and Dr. J. 
Granville Jensen, Dr. Richard M. Highsmith, Jr.. 
and Dr. Robert J. Gridley employed to 
assist in the program. In addition, a group of 
representative citizens obtained to 
plans for the community study. This 


school year 


were 


was outline 


group in 


cluded several industrial plant managers, the 
county agent, the county judge, a news editor 
the chairman of the school board, the secretary 


of the Chamber of Commerce, and the presidents 
of the PTA Central Council and Women’s Club 

The group met and conferred on the 
plan.” It the could best 
be made by holding a 2-day preschool institute, 
in which the community and the teachers would 
participate. This was to be followed by a course 
with college credit for those who desired to work 
on the study 


“master 


was decided that study 


On the first day Dr. Jensen gave a talk on 
“Know Your Community,” and Mrs. J. M 
Cornelison spoke on “Pendleton, Past and Pres 


ent.” Three field trips were made to the Harris 
Pine Mills, the Flour Mill, and the 
Pendleton Woolen Mill. The program closed with 
which Dr. Jonathon R 
The Importance of the 
Development on Pendleton’s 


Inglehart 
a dinner meeting, at 
Cunningham spoke on 
Columbia Basin 
Future.” 

. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


® The Cornwall, Cornwall-on-Hudson, and eight 
rural contracting districts of Cornwall, N. Y 
have begun a centralization survey, which seeks 
to bring together 1275 students in one Central 
School and to provide a better educational pro 
gram than is now being offered 

A citizens’ advisory council has been formed, 
under the direction of George R. Krom, of 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, and Donald H. McCann, of 
Cornwall, with the presidents of the two school 
boards co-operating. The work is being carried out 
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under the direction of Mrs. Amy By 
superintendent of the district. 


® At Baldwinsville, N. Y., the enti: 

of the school district is participating in 
half-day workshops. The teachers wo 
one to four o’clock on problems of cy 
textbooks, assemblies, and programs. | 
Benedict, supervising principal of the dis: 
taken the leadership in the organizati 

workshops. 


® Annually in the spring, upper grad 
from 14 rural schools surrounding the 
Addison, N. Y., are guests of the Cent 
trict for one day. On this day, the 
welcomed, are assigned to a friend 
panion, and attend classes, cafeteria, and 
to get them acquainted with the atmosp! 
the program of the larger school which : 
attend in the fall. 


®& The public schools of Augusta, Kar 
the direction of Supt. H. H. Robinson, ar: 
ing the use of the schocl gymnasium 
activities among the students. In addit 
being available for the usual school funct 
high school gymnasium is open one 
week as a “play night.” All young px 
welcome to assemble for an evening 
including volleyball, badminton, and ping 
Square dancing is encouraged as a part 
offerings. It is planned to keep both higt 
gymnasiums open on Saturday afternoon 
vide suitable diversion the young 
One of the school’s physical educatior 
as a leader in the activities 


®& The school board at Delhi, N. \ 

up new regulations for promotion and for cert 
fication of high school Under 

a student may be graduated from the D: 
Academy and Central School if he has 
Regents or a college entrance diploma 
general school diploma. To earn a Regen! 
ploma, a student must meet the requirements 
the State Regents; that is, he nm 

a total of 16 units, plus one-half unit | 

cal education, and one-half unit for 

order to be certified for graduation 


) 
pu 


for 


acts 


seniors 


set by 


student must have obtained an avera: 
per cent in each required subject. Ser 
certified may qualify for graduation by 
one of the three requirements set 
board 

®& Wadena, Minn. The county 


committee, in presenting its report 
proposal for a reorganization of the 
tricts in Wadena County, has urged a rt 
in the number of districts from 60 ¢ Ar 
election held in May, 1951, t 

the machinery effecting this reorgar 

The committee materia 
publicity campaign carried 
newspapers, on the and 
organizations to secure the prompt ap 


its recommendations 


will be 
for 
has prepared 
to be 


radio, among 


®& The 1951 school improvement prog 

the Harrison, Mich., scho 
includes (1) the purchase of 600 select: al 
books to be used in the grades; (2) 0 
the teachers, with the school board and 
of the administrative staff have been 
various sections of the county for the 
of educational problems; (3) the board king 
additional funds for the expansion 0! 
mentary program through the addition 
home economics, and shopwork. The en 
of special teachers for these subjects 
remedial work has been recommended 
John F. Brown 


gurated by 


1951 


14 pot 
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Lupton Architectural Projected I fc P ee 
Window installation in Charles t's more fun to go to school in classrooms that invite the great 
Street Grade School, Palmyra, out-of-doors. It's sound designing to provide bright, cheerful 


N. J. Architect: Micklewright 
and Mountford, Trenton, N. J 


classrooms and prevent eye fatigue with relaxing distant vision. 
See how easy it is to achieve these objectives with Lupton Metal 
Windows. Precision built at every point—will not warp, swell 
or shrink. Maintenance problems are at a minimum. Slender 
metal frames and muntins admit plenty of non-glare daylight- 
ing. Easily controlled, draftless ventilation is possible in every 
kind of weather. Beautifully designed locking hardware allows 
finger-touch operation. Lupton Metal Windows are made in 
steel and aluminum in sizes and designs particularly suitable for 
school building requirements. Write for our General Catalog 
or see it in Sweet's. 


MICHAEL FLYNN MANUFACTURING CO. 
700 East Godfrey Avenue, Philadelphia 24, Penna. 


Member of the Metal Window Institute and 
Aluminum Window Manufacturers Association 


ital wien 
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NOW THEY DON’T ; 


NOW YOU SEE THEM... ADJUSTAB LE 


BRIGHT 
SIDE 


@ ADJUSTABLE 
FOR HEIGHT OF BOOKBOX 


enent . @ ADJUSTABLE 


SIDE 
FOR HEIGHT OF CHAIR 


@ ADJUSTABLE 


To the Children P FOR DISTANCE BETWEEN 
x— BOOKBOX and CHAIR 


IT’S A MIRROR CHILD'S EYE 
@ SELF LEVELING DEVICE 


—a unique feature that positively 
eliminates rocking or jiggling occasioned 
by unevenness of floors. 


, eillia ilies b, @ SWIVEL SEAT with ADJUSTABLE TENSION 
Mirropane*, the transparent mirror, provides POSTURIZED FOR CORRECT SITTING 


this extremely useful teaching aid, this ‘‘sight 7 
unseen”. From the children’s . hese and many other outstanding structural fea 


room, Its in 


At Illinois State Normal University, the natural 
conduct and reactions of kindergarten pupils 
Can be observed DY a whole ( lass ol teac hers-to- 


he nda the children never know 


ordinary mirror, often used in regular activities. tures combine to make the IRWIN No. 254 

3ut from the dimly-lighted student-teacher’s Movable Desk the finest of products in this cata 

classroom, it’s a clear window! gory. Get the facts before buying any school 
This principle of sight unseen is one you can desks. Catalog of complete line on request 

use In many places, wherever you wish to pro- 

vide a means for observing people without their 

suspecting it. .VMirropane is highly decorative, too. 


Write for full information. 


MIRPOP TN: Ce Oe 


TRANSPARENT MIRROR + PRODUCT OF LIBERTY MIRROR DIVISION 


LIBBEY - OWENS + FORD GLASS COMPANY GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


L641 NICHOLAS BLDG., TOLEDO 3, OHIO 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS for 
School -Business EXECUTIVES 


Standards for the Evaluation of 
Elementary School Buildings 
B W. 


or at 





pp. Published by 
Illinois, Cham 


Odell 
the 


Paper, 62 
University of 


lt standards embrace (1) the site, (2) the 

tructure and general plan, the aca 

(4) the special classrooms, 

general service rooms and_ features, 

mechanical and electrical and sanitary 

including fire protection. The standards 

the best existing practice of the present 

it allowance is made for local conditions 

nake for variations in standards. The en 

tatement is to be used in connection with a 

ird provided for a total score of 1000 

The author is quite conservative in rela- 

construction and mechanical equipment 

s up exceedingly high levels to be achieved 

n the arrangement of the building as a whole 

nd in the size and finish of academic classrooms 

The standards and accompanying score card will 

rovide a useful device for judging existing school 

ant Any competent school executive should 
ectively satisfactory results 


(3) 


assrooms, 


Standards for the Evaluation of 
Secondary School Buildings 


By C. W. Odell. Paper, 74 pp. Published by 
ithor at the University of Illinois, Cham 

gn, Ill 

rt book follows in its essential arrangement 


int of view the author's Standards for 


ting Elementary School Buildings. Neces 
pecial attention is given to the special 
{ classrooms science laboratories, home 


rooms, industrial-arts shops, business 
agricultural laboratories and 
hops, drafting and art rooms and those 


ised larger rooms auditorium, gymna 


rooms, 


nd physical education rooms, library, cafe 

nd kitchens, study halls, etc. The author 
standards which should be _ readily 

1 by any satisfactory secondary school 


moderate in his requirements for lighting 
tection, and his point of view is distinctls 
l-looking in anticipating trends for broad 
tructional services of high 
icilities, etc. The recommendations and 
academic rooms and for the so 
cial classrooms are particularly satisfy 


community us¢ 


for 


Statistics of State School Systems, 
1948-49 


David T. Blose. Paper, & pp 
lary, 1951. U. § 
ton 25, D. C 
ircular presents basic data, by state, for 
ementary and secondary schools for the 
‘S49; specifically, enrollments, instruc 

graduates, salaries of 


Circular No 
Office of Education 


taff, high school 
nal staffs, financial support, expenditures 
“ory, and a few selected statistics. The 
hows that enrollments in the elementary 
have increased by 1,153,000 since 1944-45, 
the secondary schools bv 104,000 since 
The number of instructors in elementary 
ndarv schools increased bv 64.108. or 7.4 
in the four-year period. During this 
average length of school year in days 
Irom 175.8 to 178.2 davs, and the 
number of days attended per pupil in 
‘rom 148.9 to 156.5 davs, and the 
ke of enrollment in daily attendance in 
irom 84.7 to 87.8 per cent. The grand 
chool expenditures for the year, includ 

and summer schools, amounted to 


the 


’ 





d 


toothbrush 
? 


...no more ridiculous than scrubbing 

and maintaining floors with old- 

fashioned soap and water 
methods and materials. 









Hillyard modern floor care methods save up 
to 50% in labor costs. Hillyard products are 
tailor-made for particular jobs to enhance the 

: beauty and prolong the life of any floor . . 
product is quick acting, safe and easy to use and safe underfoot. U/L 


. every 


YS approved SUPER SHINE-ALL for instance, is specifically designed as an 
s all-purpose, neutral chemical cleaner to do a thorough job WITHOUT 







| 


RINSING, in half the time. SUPER HIL-TONE, Hillyard’s non-greasy dressing, 
formulated to hold down dust, eliminates frequent dusting, speeds 


‘Bi maintenance of floors, woodwork, furniture. 





Users of specialized Hillyard products get the BEST in modern building 
surface care because Hillyard products are laboratory and field tested! 


That’s why architects, flooring manufacturers, building managers, flooring 
contractors and maintenance men PREFER to endorse Hillyard SPECIALIZED 
floor treatment products and equipment for practical care of floors in 


hospitals, schools, gymnasiums, 


factories, public and private buildings. 


Want to learn how Hillyard can simplify your floor care? Just mail the 


coupon. No obligation. 


Consult the Hillyard trained floor 
expert in your vicinity “The Hill- 
yord Maintaineer” 







... On Your Staff 
Not Your Payroll 


St. Joseph, Missouri 
BRANCHES and WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


$5,010,000,000, which is $699,059,000, or 16.2 per 
cent more than the expenditure in 1947-48. Of 
the total expenditure, 84.8 per cent went for cur- 
rent expenditures, including 52.7 per cent for 
staff salaries. 


Teachers’ Salaries in 200 School Systems 
in Cities of 30,000 to 100,000 Population 


Paper, 50 pp. $1. Circular No. 1, January, 
1951. Published by the Research Division, Na 
tional Education Association, Washington 6, D. C 

This salary survey for 1950-51 presents the 
salaries and salary schedules of city school em 
ployees. It shows that in amount schedules are 
below professional levels, with the median at 
$3,938. While there has been improvement, the 


rate of progress was less than in the previous 
two years. The report shows that in six years, 
single-salary 


1944-50, the proportion of sched 
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HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 


Dept. A-4 


Will you please send us information on proper ma- 
terials recommended for cleaning and treating the 
following types of floors. No obligation. 


Asphalt Tile 
Rubber 
Wood 

Gym 


Cement 
Linoleum 
Marble 
Tile 


Terrazzo 


NAME 


INSTITUTION 


ADDRESS 


CITY 





ules in Group III cities has increased from 53 to 
98 per cent. 

About 80 per cent, or 160, of the schedules 
recognize one or more training levels below four 
vears. Of these, 15 indicate that they no longer 
appoint teachers with less than four years’ prepa- 
ration or the bachelor’s degree. The four-year 
level of training is specifically recognized in all 
single-salary schedules. The master’s degree is 
recognized in 193 of the schedules. Forty-nine 
provide a salary class for six years’ training, and 
»2 recognize the doctor's degree 


Broadcasting to Schools 


Paper, 215 pp. $1. Published by Columbia Uni- 


versitv Press, New York 27, N. Y. 

This bulletin contains reports on the organiza- 
tion of school broadcasting services in 13 U.N. 
countries 
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FOR YOUR CHALKBOARD 


Getler WRITING 
with Omega 


Chalkboard Chalk 


in Color 


cite7 ERASING . 






with COSTELLO, P Pouates SEWED ER, 


Double Sewed Eraser 


sg 


Write for Catalog. Dept. AS-JO 


WEBER COSTELLO CO., Chicago Heights, III. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Intercultural Education 


By John D. Redden and Francis A. Ryan 
Cloth, 180 pp., $3. The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee 1, Wis 


This book 
by which 


aims to set forth clearly the means 
intergroup relationships can be pro 
moted through an effective program of inter 
cultural education. It takes up the problems of 
intercultural education, the promotion of this 
education through the schools, methods and inter- 
cultural education, and the purposes and work of 
UNESCO. The final chapter contains a summary 
of the essential work of intercultural education 
and an outline of the essential principles gov- 
erning Christian doctrines of true democracy 
In the direction of the solution of all problems, 
emphasis is laid on the choice and use of content 
materials, activities and methods which should 
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advance intercultural goals in 
loregoing principles 


contormity with the 


A Building and Educational Self-Survey 
of the Arenzville, Chapin, Concord, 


Meredosia Community Unit School 
Dist. No. 27 


Compiled for the board of education by citi 
zens, teachers, and pupils. Paper, 31 pp. Published 
by the Bureau of Research and Service, College 
of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana 

This survey of a community unit school district 
had for its purpose the collection of facts and fig 
ures to provide a plan for a long-range school 
building program and to determine the type of 
program the people wanted. A serious effort was 
made to insure representation of every geo 
graphical, racial, economic, religious, and social 








segment of society. The survey took 
analysis of the community, its populatio: 
rates, enrollments, preschool  enrollm: 
schools, and the financial condition of ; 
trict. The committee recommended the co 
tion of a new central high school buildi; 
the use of the present elementary and sec; 
buildings for the first eight grades. Th 
suggests a definite and large increase in 
ments, to begin in 1952 and to continue ¢: 


School Building Survey, Hamden, 
Connecticut 


Paper, 90 pp. Compiled and issued by M 
Engelhardt, Engelhardt, and Leggett, 
consultants, New York, N. Y 

This survey of the school system of Ha 
Conn., by a firm of educational consultants 
to study the growth of the school system 
analyze the existing school facilities and th: 
ent and future growth of the system. The 
suggests reorganization on a 6-3-3 basi 
construction of a new junior high school 
ing, the selection of sites for a junior high 
and an elementary school, and the enlarge: 
of the present senior high school site to pr 


tacilities for 250 more students in 1960. The 
cost of the 


educ 


period will reach $5,510,000. The largest pr 
is the new junior high school, to be erected 
cost of $2,200,000. The community is th: 


enjoys a steady growth in population, and i 
ible to support a conservative building pr 
} 


Playgrounds: Their Administration and 
Operation (Rev. Ed.) 
Prepared for the National 
Butler 
Barnes & Co., 101 


Recreation 
Cloth, xiv-459 py 
Fifth Ave., New ¥ 


by George D 
A, S 
N.Y 
Completely rewritten, this edition contair 
proximately the same subject matter as the 
nal book, plus much new material 
1 textbook for college and 
and as a reference book for playground 
istrators and leaders, this comprehensive 
planning, layout, equipment and 
nance of playgrounds; functions, positions 
and qualifications of leaders, volunteer w 
ind junior leaders; age classification, 
and presentation of activities; administrativ« 


covers 


trols; personnel and playground policie 
regulations; and safety 
School Building Programs 

By John S. Carroll. Education Service Brief 
Office of the County Superintendent, San Diego ‘ 
Calif 

This fourteenth issue of ‘Recommended School | 
Procedures” which Mr. Carroll has placed in the 
ff his school boards and their executives takes 
the selection of an architect 5) the selection a 
oval of appropriate sites, ) the preliminary 
tional and building planning 4) the final planning 


plans, (¢) the 
ancing, (g) the 


the state approval of 
onstruction contracts, (/) the fin 
tion of state aid 


The Henry Haigh School 
Paper, 
Mich 
This pamphlet presents a new school building 
people who will makes 
purpose and 


16 pp Dearborn board of education ID) 


be served by it and 


special areas 


Handbook for the School Bus Driver 

Paper, 51 pp. Bulletin 396, 1949. State Det 
of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa 

This handbook is intended to provide a guide 
safety so far as school buses are concerned. It ¢ 
the official requirements for the employment 
bus drivers, the responsibilities of the drivers, the tr 
of accidents, the sanitation of school buses, 4 
management and administration of local pupil tra 
tion systems. Specific recommendations are inc! 
the discipline of pupils. The bulletin sets up high 
for school bus drivers 
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Teach All Subjects 
With Less Time and Effort! 

























Ampro 


WORLD’S LOWEST PRICED 


TAPE RECORDER 


are learned faster through repetition on Dictation is made easier—accurately 
tape—teachers save time and work by timed and evenly spaced on the Ampro 
going through lesson only once—play- Tape Recorder. 


ing same tape to all classes. 





Simple to Operate! Record and Play 
Instantly! Keep Permanently or Erase! 


Compact, Lightweight — Only 17 Ibs.! 





SPEECH CLASSES SCIENTIFIC NOTE TAKING 

Invaluable for speech practice. Students Saves teachers’ and students time by 44 

can hear their mistakes and correct them recording notes for hundreds of play Record 2 Full Hours on One 7 Reel 

instantly. Constant repetition aids backs ~— : . : 

learning. Chis amazing new tape recorder is a espe- 
cially to lighten the heavy burden of modern teach- 


ing—to teach better and quicker—to operate simply, 
economically—and to be compact ond lake enough 
for a woman to carry anywhere (only 17 Ibs.). Yes, 
the new Ampro Tape Recorder will do all this and 
more for you... at the world’s lowest price! Record 
2 full hours on one 7” reel—play it to your classes 


as you would a radio. Keep $ 75 
recorded tapes for future use— 
or erase tape at the flick of a 


switch and use over and over 





again. Write now for details! Complete 
DANCING, SINGING, SLIDE AND FILM MAIL COUPON! WRITE NOW! 
INSTRUMENT PRACTICE ACCOMPANIMENT an ama enem an ae an a Go aw an a= a= ae 
Dance routines, vocals, instrumentals Recorded commentary adds life and 
can be perfected on tape as any mistake realism to any subject on slides or silent Ampro Corporation ASB5-4-81 
can be instantly erased—recorded cor film. Students show more interest— ‘ . P 
rectly. learn faster—retain facts longer. 2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Illinois 


Rush me FREE illustrated literature on the 
new Ampro Tape Recorder. 


Ampro Corp. (@RAIID, | mrs 


(Genera! Precision Equip. Corp. Subsidiory) 


8mm Cameras and Projectors 
1émm Sound Projectors 
Slide Projectors 
Audio-Visual Accessories 
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e Come a ONG U ay CE 


And I’m thinking about the comfort of both pupils and teacher. As an 
example — take this chair desk I’m sitting in — comfort beyond the wildest 
dream of my time. It’s made in sizes for all children —5 years up. 
Check the points and send for full facts, or better still ask for a 
sample and see for yourself the economy and comfort of —— 





















+ PEF. 


Beckley-Cardy Super De Luxe 
CHAIR DESKS 


@ Rugged steel frame. 
@ Streamlined beauty ®@ Solid maple saddle seat. 
® Adjustable writing desk. @ Curved, comfort back rails. 
@ Refinishable maple top. 


®@ Rigid triangle desk brace. 


@ Taupe lacquer finish. 


Altogether the most versatile, most comfortable and most 
economical chair desk available for all grades. Write for 
sample and quantity price list No. C45l. 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY °* Manufacturers 


1632 INDIANA AVENUE, CHICAGO 16, ILLINOIS 


HOW CARBONDALE TAKES CARE 


extreme is the Lincoln School with 32 mentally interest. Of the entire sum spent for all govern- 
OF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN retarded pupils; Lincoln and Attucks were tied mental purposes, education required 6.0 per 
with 11 each for the number of truants; and cent. 


What kind of children make up the group 
called exceptional children? They comprise chil- 
dren who are crippled, those who are blind or 


Lincoln led the field in the number of delinquents 
with 6 pupils. 
Lincoln School had the largest number of pu 


WASHINGTON SCHOOLS TEACH 
BY TELEVISION 


deaf, the mentally retarded children, the delin-  pils (42) with defective vision, the most (34) as , “ 
; : . : The Washington, D. C., schools have begun t 
quents, the truants, and the incorrigible ones of speech defectives, and the greatest number : pind ‘ 
, f ' é' ; first attempt to teach by television. The first of a 
Yes, and the gifted pupil, whose knowledge soars (18) of malnourished pupils. Eleven out of 14 é‘ ‘ 
f : , series of eight lessons in elementary musi 
ahead of the subject and who is bewildered by cases of crippled children attend the Attucks 
been started this spring, the series to be 


the importance which the teacher places on “baby 
stuff.” 

In the spring of 1950, Clyde V. Winkler, super 
intendent of schools of Carbondale, Ill., made a 
report concerning a survey of exceptional chil- 
dren in the schools of District No He re- 
ported that 391 atypical children were enrolled 
in the schools at that time. That is 27.7 per cent 


95 


School and this school also had the largest num 
of pupils who are hard of hearing. Lin- 
coln School had five out of eight heart cases 

A beginning work 
Carbondale in September, 1945, 


ber (9) 


was begun in 
the estab- 
program of speech correction. A 
trained teacher was employed and a definite pro 
gram was set up. 


in corrective 
with 


lishment of a 


pleted May 18 
30 minutes teaching songs and music theor 
group of sixth graders seated in a music 


A special music teacher 


spend 


studio 


} 
y 


‘ 
( 


) 


i 


By telecasting the lessons, it is hoped to bring 


the skills of specialists in the music departm¢ 
to elementary pupils who otherwise would 


their instruction from classroom teachers. 























of a total enrollment of 1409. The figures cov- The local schools employ a full-time nurse who HOLLEY BEGINS STUDY OF SCHOO! 
ered the kindergarten, through grade eight, in’ works with parents, teachers, and principals in BUILDING NEEDS 
four elementary schools an effort to bring about correction of many The school board of Holley, N. Y., with the 
The report listed three types of exceptional physical and health problems. Classroom teachers co-operation of Supt. Alfred L. Perry, has bes 
children: physically handicapped; mentally dif give individual instruction and help as time per a study of school building needs. A representa 
ferent; and socially maladjusted. Of the physi- mits and in many cases serve as guidance coun tive of the board met with the student co 
cally handicapped children in the city schools,  selors group as a means of receiving suggestions !' 
99 hed defective vielen. 26 were hard of heasiac. The study revealed, according to Mr. Winkler. the student . body. The Council compiled = 
14 were crippled, eight had heart trouble, 74 that the present program of special education in questions which students were expected to answ' 


regarding the school’s future building needs 
their financing. The president of the board t 
discussed the with the council n 


36 were malnourished, and 13 
various afflictions. 
The Lincoln School topped 


had speech defects, 
had 


the schools demands an enlargement in scope and 


facilities just as soon as finances permit 


questions 


all others in the , 


bers at a student assembly. A similar qué 
percentage of students classed as exceptional naire was submitted to the parents by the | 
Ty e ° “J ¥ “ ~ 7 yr 7 i al a 
Thirty-three per cent of a total enrollment of SCHOOL EXPENDITURES IN 1949 and the results were given to the board for 


and approval. 

It was found that both pupils and par 
recognized the need for planning an element«! 
school building in the near future and for 
future needs within the ten-year 


518 belonged to one of the three atypical classi- 
fications. Attucks School next with 32 per 
cent, Brush School followed with 2 per cent, and 
Springmore with 18 per cent 


Total federal, state, and local expenditures for 
education in 1949 were $5,063,489,000. Deduct- 
ing federal and state aid to local communities, 


was 


. y : , ticipating 
argve . gy > _ d : a oc , 
The largest number of gifted children, it was the aot expenditure was $53, 98,996,000. The riod. A new site has been selected and w 
noted, attend the Brush School. At the other foregoing figures include capital outlays and approved by the voters at an election. 
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HIGHEST ACCURACY in detecting hearing loss! 

FORTY TESTED at once ...in less than 20 minutes! 

EVEN FIRST-GRADERS successfully tested in groups! 
TESTS CAN BE GIVEN by teachers with no special training! 


Completely 
New Approach 
to School 
Hearing Tests! 


... AND THE EQUIPMENT PAYS FOR ITSELF! 


School systems have waited long for a group hearing test that 
accurately locates hard of hearing pupils...that does it fast... 
and doesn't require a trained specialist in audiometry. 








The 1950 report of the Ameri- 





can Hearing Society's Commit- 
tee on Hard of Hearing Children 
revealed that nearly one-fourth 
of all pupils screened out by the 
old-fashioned phonographic 
audiometer are actually without 
impairment. At the same time, 
it showed that pure-tone testing 
discovers more than twice as 
many defective-hearing children 
as the phonograph method 























90% OF ALL AMERICA'S PRECISION 
HEARING TESTS ARE MADE WITH MAICO-BUILT AUDIOMETERS 


Such a method ts now available—the Maico PURE TONE group 
screening method. For the first time, you can KNOW FOR SURE 
which pupils are hard of hearing...and you can find it out early 
in their schooling. 

No longer any need for complicated procedures with out-of-date 
equipment calling for handling by experts only—and then yielding 
inaccurate, unreliable results*. 

No longer need hearing loss be the reason for EVEN A SINGLE 
COSTLY GRADE REPETITION. You can expect this new pure- 
tone equipment to pay for itself the first year... and even produce 
additional savings besides. 


Write today for “School Hearing Tests’”°—describing in detail 
how MAIco pure-tone group screening can save time and money for 
your school system. 


THE MAICO COMPANY, INC. 
898 Maico Building « Minneapolis 1, Minn. 









:  WOPPTETeTUeTTTTT Tere Tree . Z2one.. 
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Please send full information about new, modern school 
hearing tests, using pure-tone group audiometry. 
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ETHER you plan to seat 
500 or 10,000—you can 
begin building today. You can start with a 
unit as small or even smaller than the above 
10-row Wayne Type “H’’ Portable Steel 
Grandstand. To this initial unit, whatever 
its size, sections can be added as desired. 





Plan for the future . . . build economically 
... take advantage of Wayne’s construction 
flexibility. With the Wayne Type ‘‘H”’ Stand, 
expansion is a simple matter—you merely 


while you build for today 


Plan for the future 





add 15 foot sections as desired. And with 
every section you add, you gain an increased 
earning capacity. Every seat is a prospective 
source of income... helping to pave the 
way toward future grandstand expansion. 


To assure meeting your individual require- 
ments, Wayne provides a variety of types 
and sizes of Portable or Permanent Steel 
Grandstands and Gymstands and delivery 
is prompt. For full design and construction 
details, send for our Catalog. 









WAYNE IRON WORKS 


143 NORTH PEMBROKE AVENUE © WAYNE, PENNSYLVANIA 










And Folding 
Chairs 


Ask for 
Catalog 
No. 225 


| DIRECT PRICES to CHURCHES, 
SOCIETIES, SCHOOLS, CLUBS, etc. 


Monroe Tables Designed and 
Manufactured Exclusively by 


THE “Wonrwe. COMPANY 


u 





6 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 


IMPROVING 
PUBLIC EDUCATION THROUGH 
SCHOOL BOARD ACTION 


$3.00 


by Maurice J. Thomas, Henry Toy, Jr., Willard E 
Goslin, Herold C. Hunt, Willard B. Spalding, 
Walter D. Cocking, Willard S. Elsbree, William 
C. Burton, and N. L. Engelhardt. 


@ A series of nine lectures delivered at the University 
of Pittsburgh under the auspices of the School of 
Education and the Tri-State Area School Study 
Council. 


e These lectures present a new idea: strengtheniny 
the public schools through more effective schoo! 
boards. 


@ Whether elective o1 appointive, no officer is mot 
important than the school board director; he mor 
than any other official determines the quality o! 
local education, teaching, curriculum, buildings, and 
equipment. 


e@ Through this book, an account of meetings © 
school directors with outstanding leaders in educa 
tion, should come greater understanding of the prob 
lems in public education and the solutions for then 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH PRESS 


PITTSBURGH 13, PENNSYLVANIA 
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HOW TO AVOID WOREKY: 


Ik YOU ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE SELECTION OF BLACKBOARDS FOR 
YOUR SCHOOL, DON’T BE WORRIED ABOUT YOUR CONSCIENCE BOTHER- 
ING YOU WITH SUCH GNAWING ACCUSATIONS AS THESE ........ 


ee eee ee eee ee ee ee 





Fe ee ee ee ee 


{ “Why did you let yourself be sold on color ) ( “Why did you make such a short-term 
without considering the loss of visibility investment in a blackboard with just a 
from lowered contrast?” ) ( veneer writing surface?” ) 


ee eS he 


ll i a a 


( 
( 


“Why didn’t you consider the 
maintenance problem?” 


) 


ee ee ee Ne eee ee ee 


a _ _ _ _ _ _ _  _ _. 


( “Why did you forget that there never is ) 
a substitute for quality? 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


; ) ( 


rr a a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


( “Why did you believe that dyed imported ) 


Italian rock was a true slate?” ) 


ee ee Lee Le 


PREVENT WORRY BY BUYING INTELLIGENTLY! 
CHOOSE TROUBLE-FREE, TIME-TESTED, NATURAL 





> 


Louis, Mo. As a result of the pressure of 
opinion, the board has voted to 
nate the independent office of supply 
ner. The action, which places the respon 
lor the supply department under Supt. 
Hickey 
of the office failed to muster the required 
A. K. Nushan, who held the 
will become an assistant to Mr. Hickey 

> Arkansas City, Kans. The board of education 
en the second cost-of-living increase dur 

the school year 1950-51. In September, the 
of school employees were raised according 
mula, $50 per year for men, and $3: 
The March the 
was $91 per year for men, and $58.88 for 


SC hool 


com 





P} 
J came as a surprise since pro 


idoption 


45 tor 
increase for Past six 
n. The increases were based on the Bureau 
Labor cost-of-living index of 170, and the 
ve needed for offsetting cach point change 
et at $10 for men and $6.47 

> The school board of East 
voted to create the position of school pur 
agent for the purchase, 
tion of all school supplies 


for women 
Providence, R. I., 
inspection, and 
The initial term 
‘hee will run from the time of appointment 
inuary 1, 1953. The headquarters of the 
will be in the school department's admin 
ve offices. 
Nethel, Conn. The school board has voted that 
janitors, when employed as special police 
izned to traffic to be the 


» 


duty, are under 
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PENNSYLVANIA SLATE. 


jurisdiction of the police department, and that 
they should be paid by that department for such 
work. 

®& Cincinnati, Ohio. The school board has 
adopted new rules governing employees called 
to military service. Under the such em 
ployees may be returned to their positions with 
out loss of personal or financial status within a 
vear after the completion of their military serv- 
promotion at the 


rules, 


ice. Emplovees eligible for 
time of leaving will receive the promotion and 
the position will be filled by a substitute until 
the appointee returns from service 

& New Orleans, La 
the advisory council of civic and military 
has ordered the registering and tagging of the 
city’s 80,000 white and Negro elementary pupils 
Each child is expected to buy his own tag, con 
taining his name, religion, blood type, next o! 
kin, and RH factor. 
& Washington, D. 
ceived a report from Supt. Hobart M 
showing that district school employees required 
to furnish their own transportation for school 
business spend an average of more than $100 a 
year out of their own pockets. The report. re 
quested by the board, was based on mileage 
records kept during January by teachers and 
officers of the white schools. Superintendent Corn- 
ing estimated that an annual appropriation ot 
$34,000 would be required to compensate these 


As a civil defense measur 
leaders 


C. The school board has re 
Corning. 


employees. Employees who furnish their own 
transportation include staff officers, principals, 
directors and assistants, heads of departments, 


supervisors, teachers of special subjects, and 


members of the visiting instruction staff 
& The Coraopolis School District at Coraopolis 
the Tri-State Area Schoo! 


Pa. is a member of 


1951 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD COMPANY, PEN ARGYL, PENNSYLVANIA 


Study Council and is one of the 50 area school 
districts comprising this group. The board mem- 
regularly attend all the seven biweekly 
meetings of the board institute sponsored by the 
Council. Five teachers and the supervising prin- 
cipal, Marcus W. Davies, regularly serve on 
committees of the Council. A guidance counselor 
has been employed for the senior high school and 
a course in driver training is maintained. 

®& At Carrollton, Mo., the number of rural 
schools has been reduced from 80 to 7 through 
consolidation and reorganization of the districts. 
In six towns, including Carrollton, new high 
schools have been established. 


SUPERINTENDENT'S REPORTS 
EDUCATE SCHOOL BOARD 


Gordon G. Humbert, superintendent of schools 
at Lima, Ohio, regularly presents a report to the 
school board, showing for the past two months 
all of the procedures and accomplishments of the 
school system. A unique feature introduced a year 
ago at the board meeting was that of inviting to 
board sessions members of various groups of the 
school staff, including principals, directors, super- 
the art and music departments, the 
home-economics department, and other depart- 
ments. 

At the board meeting in February the board 
welcomed a number of teachers in the elementary 
language group, who are engaged in teaching the 
fundamentals of reading, spelling, arithmetic, and 
writing. Also present were nine pupils who dem- 
onstrated the charts and other tools of instruc- 
tion used in the classroom. The practice of in- 
viting staff members to board meetings has a 
twofold purpose: It gives the board members an 
opportunity to meet the teaching 


bers 


visors of 


members of 
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Request 
our new 
catalog 
TODAY! 


* 


GRIGGS 
EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


BELTON, TEXAS 


the 
board meeting in session and to become acquaint- 
ed with the members. The plan creates mutual 
understanding of the problems and responsibilities 
of each group and the board members get a 
firsthand insight into the program of the schools 


staff, and it permits teachers to observe a 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING OF 
BOARD MEMBERS 


Working on the idea that an informed school 
board is the best board, Edward B. Deery, super- 
intendent of schools at Darby, Pa., has followed 
the plan of devoting a part of each board meeting 
to the in-service training of the members. As a 
the discussion of the schools, 
each principal makes an informal report at suc- 
cessive board meetings, covering the work and 
the problems of his school. Mr. Deery is plan- 
ning to introduce instructive reports by classroom 
teachers, supervisors, cafeteria workers, and main- 
tenance personnel 

The plan has been favorably received and vol 
untary offers of help have been extended for the 
solution of specific school problems. It is the 
belief of the board and Superintendent Deery 
that the plan is capable of promoting unity of 
purpose and a greater understanding among the 
school employees. 


background for 


PROGRESS IN BENTON COUNTY 


The 54 rural schools of Benton County, Minn., 
have made progress during the past year. Ten 
schools have been closed and the pupils and teach- 
ers transported to neighboring schools. 

An audio-visual education program has been 
introduced. A total of 24 


schools now own film 
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For Modern Schools 





Church and Theatre Seating 


There is a Dealer near you. Write us requesting his name 


fete. 


Schools everywhere 
are buying the popu- 







lar Skyliner seating 
— finest in school 
furniture 


trip machines. All schools have access to 
operatively owned film-strip library, located in 
the office of the county superintendent, Kenneth 
Camp. At least $1,200 worth of film-strip is 
available. 

Superintendent Camp reports the creation of 
a county musical association and the establish 
ment of a music library for the county schools 
About $150 worth of records is now available. In 
the fall of 1950, the into 
nine Each group prepared and carried 
out a 15-minute program of songs and flutophone 


a co 


schools were divided 
groups 


numbers, which was broadcast over the local 
radio stations. In May, 1951, the fifth annual 
music festival will be held, with 50 schools and 
about 500 pupils participating, In the fall it 


is planned to expand these programs and to add 
a tape recorder and the 
teaching aids. 


sound projector to 


GEORGIA CREATES 
SCHOOLHOUSING AUTHORITY 


The state of Georgia has enacted a law creating 
a state school building authority, as a separate 
unit from other state agencies; 
tion is the extension of credit 
have heretofore limited 
borrow for building needs. 

The authority seven-member 
board, composed of the state superintendent of 
public education, the chairman of the State Board 
of Education, the state 
general, and three appointed by the 
governor. The board authority to establish 
a suitable organization, to appoint the necessary 
taff, and to conduct its business 


the primary fun 
which 
ability to 


to schools 


been in their 


consists of a 


auditor, 
citizens 


the attorney 


has 


under the law 
It is anticipated that the School Building Au 
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VISITORS TO EUROPE 
SHOULD GO TO 


BRISTOL 


ENGLAND 


JULY 7th-28th, 1951 


For the Festival of Britain the City will be en 
Superb Decorations and Illuminations. 


SIX EXHIBITIONS 


including arts and sciences for past 100 years; art 
treasures; industry; Civic; books. 


TWO WEEKS MUSICAL ENSEMBLE 


including Royal Philharmonic Orchestra with Sir 
Thomas Beecham. 


NATIONAL EXHIBITION SHIP 
“THE CAMPANIA” 
Huge Flying Displays 


Book through your nearest Travel Agent 


Write for advance programmme to: 


CITY DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


\ 30, BALDWIN ST. BRISTOL, ENGLAND 


thority will finance or erect new school bui 
to be rented by the local school authoritic 
the cost plus the interest has been retired, 
which time the buildings will become the | 
erty of the local school district. While no pat 
has been set up or interest rates fixed, it 
pected that the contracts will run 12 to 14 : 
The moneys are to come out of $200 per t 
capital outlay funds provided by the new 
under the laws governing the Minimum Fou 
tion Program of Education. These tax fund 
also be available for direct building cost 
tricts which do not avail themselves of cont 
with the School Building Authority. 


HOLD WORK-CONFERENCE ON 
STATE-LOCAL RELATIONS 


The National Council of Chiet 
Officers, in co-operation with the Univer 
California at Berkeley, will 
conference on state-local relations in edu 
on the Berkeley Campus, June 27 

Prominent speakers on the program are | 


state 


conduct a 


Thurston, state superintendent, Lansing, M 


Roy E. Simpson, state superintendent 
mento, Calif.; Andrew D. Holt, Univer 
Tennessee, Nashville; Walter D. Cocking 


York City; William R. Flesher, Ohio Stat 
versity, Columbus, Ohio; and Theodore L. 
University of California, Berkeley 
Committees are being 
criteria and prepare 
chool systems; (2) 


organized to 
proposals lor l 
higher 
ing; (3) state professional organization, 
minimum standards; 
proving education 
operation 


institutions of 


and (5) program 


through state and lo 























































From 


classroom IN 


to skilled job 2 
is an easy step 


— for students trained on the safe 
DELTA machines that industry uses 






12” Lethe 
4-speed and 
16-speed models 







12” Cirevior Saw 
Also 8” and 


Teel Grinder ’ 60° ensdete 


with Twin-Lite® 
Sofety Shields 
Bench ond 
fleer models 










17” Drill Press 
Alse 14” models 





8” Jeinter 
Alse 6” model 





14” Band Sew 
Alse 20” end 
346” models 
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By equipping with Delta Machine Tools, you make the 
standard of industry your standard inthe classroom 


Your shop instructor's insistence on 
Delta Machine Tools and high stand- 
ards of performance (the two go hand 
in hand) really pays off: 

Industry offers more job opportu- 
nities to people trained on Delta ma- 
chines. For they are machines used by 
practically every branch of industry. 

You are equipped to conduct a shop 
program that is attuned to today’s 
needs for: (a) secondary school grad- 
uates; (b) new and returning defense 
workers; (c) workers who need to be 
readjusted to new jobs — or upgrad- 
ed to advanced job classifications. 

By specifying “Delta” on his requi- 
sition, your instructor chooses the 
machines that fit your program and 
budget best. Delta machines are com- 


Free... 


. 
4 times 
a year 
Send coupon, 4 Name... 
a oe SS oe ' Position 
free subscription ; 
list for THE POWER ’ School 
TOOL INSTRUCTOR, a 
scheol-shop publication. 8 Address... 

S-74A § ci 


1951 


pact, low cost, easy to operate — 
and safe! And Delta's built-in accuracy 
enables the student of limited skill to 
produce quality end-products. A com- 
plete line of accessories permits using 
Delta machines on a wider range of 
operations and projects. 

Creditable results support your 
good judgment in approving requisi- 
tions for Delta Machine Tools. 


Look for the name of your Delta dealer 
under ‘Tools’ in the classified section 
of your telephone directory. 


DELTA POWER TOOL DIVISION 


@ Rockwell 


Manufacturing Company 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


=a=a=e= Tear out coupon and mail today!aa=saa= 


Delta Power Tool Division, Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
7090 E. Vienna Ave., 
Send me ‘‘The Power Tool Instructor."’ 


Send me Delta catalogs and bulletins. 
() Send me booklet, 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


"How to Plan a School Workshop."’ 


( ) State. 
















“Give Your 


Floors 


GREATER 
moked | 


wait 
“ VES-COTE 


FLOOR-WAX 


CONTAINING A NEW COLLOIDAL SILICA ANTI-SLIP AGENT 


The hazards of slipping and falling on floors are 
greatly reduced if floors are finished with VES-COTE. 
VES-COTE contains a new anti-slip agent, colloidal 
silica, that gives excellent sole and heel traction. 


In addition, VES-COTE finishes to a high gloss; is 


as" 
x 

é te \ 

e 

< 
: 
* 


c 


yan 


water-resistant and long-wearing. 


oe ‘ow . 
U *.\ It’s important to you to have attractive floors 
LL): —and safe floors. You get both by using VES- 


mie” COTE. Write today for detailed information. 


BRITEN-ALL 


A highly concentrated liquid 
cleaning compound for floors 
and woodwork. Briten-All is 
a neutral floor cleaner that 
cleans better, safer, easier—at 
lower cost. 


— VMESTAL"* 





& Iecorah, Iowa. The school board has voted 
bonuses of $100 to married school employees, and 
$75 to single employees. The bonuses are paid in 
lump sums rather than on a percentage basis. 

> St. James, Minn. All teachers have been given 
a straight across the board increase of $300 for 
the school year 1951-52. The increase was given 
to raise the salaries to the level of neighboring 
cities. 
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4963 MANCHESTER « 
ST. LOUIS 10, MO. 


VESTAL ELECTRIC 
FLOOR MACHINE 
Scrubs and polishes faster. f 
Easy to operate. Safe. Excep- 
tionally 
fectly balanced construction. 


teen, 


quiet. Sturdy, per- 


ad 


® Oshkosh, Wis. The school board has adopted 
a resolution, providing increases for professional 
employees at the rate of $400 annually over and 


above the contracts for 1950-51. 


® West Haven, Conn. Salary increases of $300 
for teachers have been voted by the school board 
for 1951-52. The plan calls for a new starting 
salary of $2,400 for new teachers, and a maximum 


rate of $4,300 for all teachers. 


® Worcester, Mass. The board has given salary 


increases of $200 a year to all school employees. 


> Chester, Conn. The board has adopted a new 
salary schedule, which increases the base pay of 
teachers from $2,400 to $2,700. Teachers with a 
bachelor’s degree start at $2,700 and go to $4,400. 
Teachers with a master’s degree begin at $2,900 


and go to $4,800. 
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® Minneapolis, Minn. The teachers hav: 
given $300 a year “across the board” in 





for 1951-52. The new scale starts teache. at 


$2,700 a year and advances them to $4, 
12 years. 

> Grand Island, Neb. The board has given 
increases to teachers, ranging from $200 t, 
per year. The starting salary for a teacher 
60 semester hours of college training is $: 
for a teacher with 90 hours’ training, $ 
and for those with 15 graduate hours, $2,40 
teachers with a degree, an additional $100 
is provided. 

® A long-range study of teachers and their | 


in American society will be conducted by |); 


Harold W. Stokes, under the direction of 
National Citizens Com 
sion for the Public Sch 
Dr. Stokes will work 
rectly with a 
appointed by the (| 


Barry Bingham, of Loui 


ville, Ky. According 
Roy E. Larsen, chair: 
of the commission 


determine what the | 
mission can do to 
solve the problem 


ers. The 


been conscious of the 


Commission 





that teachers not only 


Dr. Harold 


committees 
mission, headed by Mr 


‘ 


subcommittee is seeking t 


shortage of qualified teac! 


W. Stokes termine the quality of the 
school but also are an 
the most important figures in a democra 


®& Garfield, N. J. Ninety-seven 


teachers wh 


stayed home one day after reporting ill, have been 


required to work an extra day in empty « 


rooms to make up for the “strike.” Julius Gramer, 
school board president, accused the teachers ot 


feigning sickness because they hadn't been giv 
the increase they had demanded 
m At St. Paul, Minn., the 


bo ard 


county 


er 


education, with the co-operation of teachers, has 


begun plans for a new salary schedule for 
teachers. The schedule has been approved b 


County School Officers’ Association and it 
expected that it will be in operation withu 
another year 


the 


1S 


r 


NEW YORK SALARY PROPOSALS 


Salary increases in New York, N. Y., 


teachers, ranging from $350 to $1,025 a year and 


aggregating $32,000,000 to $34,000,000 in 


have been recommended to the board of educa 


tion by the Meyer Fact-Finding Committe 
lowing a survey conducted last October 


The proposed schedule sets a $6,500 maximum 
and averages a 16.3 per cent raise over presen! 
rates. As calculated by the committee, it brings the 


median purchasing power of the teachers t 
1939 level 

The recommendations call for (1) retainin 
single-salary schedule, (2) a new schedule o! 
steps running from $3,000 to $6,300 a year, W 
equal annual increments of $220 a year, and : 


ditional increments of $200 at each step 


the 


ith 


i 
lor 


holders of degrees, (3) elimination of the supeno! 


merit provisions of the Feinberg law, (4 
creases of 15 to 20 per cent in the rat 
nonteaching employees and several group 
supervisors, (5) retaining of extracurricular 


ene . } S 
tivities on a voluntary basis, and (6) estabil 


‘ ‘ 
Vi 


ment of grievance machinery for the settlemer 
teachers’ complaints to eliminate further ext 
curricular stoppages. 


in 
far 

10 
f 
ol 


ac 
h 


ra- 


> 


ont) 
igs 1: Shera ¢ 


COLLEGE, JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
vorXF Ia et 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


VARSITY LEAGUE GAMES! 


Many league adoptions is the result of this game play in 
1950 season, because players and coaches agreed onthe following 
points of superiority of the Voit XF9 over conventional leather balls. 


D R : F | E L D XF9 Better passing and handling. Kicks same 
eee 


as leather. 


WET Fl ELD ee. 42°) Vastly superior passing and handling 


(does not get slippery). Eliminates bad 
kicks also caused by slippery ball. 


W ET '@) R D RY ».4 . 9 Never varies from original perfect weight, 
i 


size, shape, performance. 


¥ This is an entirely new ball, and should not be confused with any 
other football built now or in the past. 


NEW YORK 10, CHICAGO 10, LOS ANGELES 11 


zinevicd Sine PHNlblelte Equipment 
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Change old desks to 
eye-saving natural finish 





Lighting experts say: 
“Desks should be natural 
colored wood with a non- 
glossy finish.’’ The old 
dark, polished desk tops 
produce too great a con- 
trast between light-colored 
books and papers. That 
causes eye strain, discom- 
fort, and needless fatigue. 


SKIL Belt Sander — Model 448 
3” belt. Weighs 15% Ibs. Size: 4%" 
wide x 15%" long x 82" high 
Belt speed: 1200 ft. per second 
Durable. Refinishes all materiols 

.. wood, metal, or composition. 
Many school uses: refinishing desks, 
furniture, blackboards, etc. 

Model 449 — Construction similar to 
Model 448 with efficient dust col- 
lector added. 





Get complete information from your SKIL Distributor 


There’s no need to buy new desks to combat 
eyestrain. At a fraction of new cost, SKIL 
Sanders refinish desks to recommended natu- 
ral color—quickly and completely — restore 
perfect smoothness to desk tops at the same 
time. You get like-new desk tops, scientifi- 
cally correct in color, at only the cost of re- 
finishing —and SKIL Sanders keep even that 
cost low! 


5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. PORTABLE < TOOLS 





SKIL Predects are made only by SKILSAW, Inc. 





Factory branches in principal cities 
in Canada: Skiltools, Ltd., ¢ 66 Portland Street, Toronto, Ont. 
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BOSTON 
. SPEED CUTTERS 


Here is the HEART ond LIFE 
of the machine. The only one 
h with 15 cutting edges. Other 
makes have only 
12 cutting edges. 


25[o MORE “toces 
MORE CUTTER 
C. HOWARD HUNT PENCO. — ess purrer 


~ gYnun 


Also manufacturers of Speed- 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 











boll Pens and Products 
. . « Hunt Pens. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND 
COPY TINIUS OLSEN TEST 
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eAmeucutt 


NEW | 
IMPROVED /as 
DESIGN! 


BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING CHAIR PURPOSE! 


® DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 


@ SAFE—no upping, pinching, snagging hazards 








Filled with full color illustrations of some of the best 
school shops in the country, this book shows the practical 
arrangement of machinery and equipment in large, medi- 
um, and small room sizes. It will be helpful to those who 
are sincerely interested in preparing their students for 
future management and technical positions in industry. 
Write for your copy of ‘‘Modern School Shops” today. 


@ COMFORTABLE —extra-wide, extra-deep seats and backs 


@ CONVENIENT —fold quietly, quickly, compactly 


WRITE FOR 
™) SOUTH BEND LATHE an 
BEN. Building Better Tools Since 1906 

. SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


THE STATE BOARD 
OF EDUCATION 


Concluded from page 16) 
j 


states is not to pay members of the state 
board of education a salary. Usually they 
ire reimbursed for expenses incurred in 
attending meetings, or a per diem, or 
voth. The practice upon which a majority 
! authorities in state school administration 
gree that state board members should 
oe reimbursed for expenses incurred for 
ervice rendered as a member of the board 


Paid Boards Produce 


aid boards tend to assume administra 
tive duties. It seems that when a board 
member is given a salary he attempts to 
earn it by doing some of the work that 
the chief state school official and his staff 
d be held responsible for doing. Most 
school survey commissions have rec- 
ended expenses only for state board 
nempers., 

lany local superintendents and some 
aie superintendents recognize that it is 
difficult under the most favorable circum- 
Stal to follow the division of labor prin- 
'pic accepted for the board and the execu- 
‘ive officer and his staff. That the function 
%' the board is to formulate policy and 
that the superintendent and his staff are 
‘© execute it is a principle commonly ac- 
"Pied among most authorities on school 


t 





@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 
@ SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable lac quer 


finish: or vinyl-plastic upholstered 


OVER EIGHT MILLION IN USE: 


ocscnmons CAmedican Seating Company 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





administration. It is most important that 
conditions surrounding the service of state 
board members be such that the division of 
labor principle may be easily followed. 


EAST OR WEST — HOME’S BEST 


(Concluded from page 22) 


local government than their fathers. They 
realize that the strength of the nation is 
founded on the strength of its small units. 
They are convinced that the schools are 
doing their part in helping build a better 
democracy by knowing at firsthand what de- 
mocracy Is in action 


SCHOOL EXEMPTIONS IN 
NEW YORK STATE 


(Continued from page 36) 


had exemption papers filed at the State Edu- 
cation Department. The exemption procedure 
had not been accomplished for 72.2 per cent 
of the children who required it in this district. 
\ similar study of three other supervisory 
districts selected at random gave percentages 
of 73.1, 77.8, and 92.3 per cents. 

It must be concluded from these data that 
there is probably a large number of children 
in New York State who are of compulsory 
attendance age but are neither receiving in- 
struction nor have been formally exempted 
from attendance. Their school status is il- 
legal. This is usually not the fault of the 
children themselves because most of them are 
handicapped and should be excluded. The 
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fault lies with school administrators who fail 
to appreciate that a child of compulsory at- 
tendance age must either be enrolled in school 
or legally exempted from attendance. The 
State Education Department is well aware of 
this problem and is engaged in a continuous 
struggle to encourage local schoolmen to com- 
ply with the law in regard to school exemp- 
tions. During one school year, for example, 
1200 separate pieces of correspondence were 
sent by the State Education Department to 
local schools in an attempt to straighten out 
individual problems relating to school exemp- 
tion. Most of these difficulties would be elimi- 
nated if the exemption procedure as required 
by the Education Law and the Regulations 
of the Commissioner of Education were ac- 
tually followed and were used for the purposes 
for which it is intended. 


A Common Difficulty 


From its study New York State is now 
aware that it has a difficult task accounting 
for its handicapped children. New York is 
probably not unique in this respect. Other 
states would do well to review the efficiency 
of its exemption procedures. 

Regardless of the specific steps required for 
accomplishing school exemptions in individual 
states, the final responsibility fas accurate 
child accounting rests with the local school 
administrator. Each school superintendent may 
well ask himself the following questions: 

1. Is your school census discovering all the 
children of school census age? 
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Bargen 
SINR BLE 
PEDESTAL DESKS 











Direct (Liquid) Process Duplicate, 
At a New Day Price 


$7500 


120 bright copies a minute—1 to 4 brilliant 
colors at once—direct from anything you 
type, write or draw—up to 300 clear-cut 
copies per master —finger-flip “Magic” Copy 
Control to assure all-over intensity of every 
copy throughout every run—on any weight 


} ), ove d RB, 
paper or card—any size from 3” x 5” to 
9” x 14”. No stencils, no mats, no inking, 


5 @ no make-ready! That is the tremendous story 


YEA RS OF fall SSROOM LISE! WZ . of Ditto’s new. revolutionary D-10 Direct 


(Liquid) Process Duplicator which sets a 
4 new precedent for economy, speed, quietness, 
Bargen Staput-Movable Desks encourage natural uprighi " long life and ease of operation. Beyond com- 
body posture and reduce fatigue . so the student pare for school use, in classroom, administra- 
profits! They improve classroom discipline—make teach- tive and extra-curricular activities! 

ing easier and the teacher profits! They save up 


to 50% of janitors sweeping time—up to 35% of NOW! 49 W P 


valuable floor space. They stand up for year after NEW DITTO WORKBOOKS! 
rugged year so the taxpayer profits! They're the 


See for yourself how you can 
number-one-buy for these and seven other important increase student interest — save tee am 
reasons yourself hours of classroom time 
: —and virtually eliminote night 


work. Choose from any of the Lessons: 


splendid new titles in the new 


BARGEN- BUILT INDUSTRIES, Inc a pet ey ane 
NEAP . duces 200 Liquid or 100 Gelatin . Herrison St. 
NN copies Chicago 12, Illinois 
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Are all children of compulsory school was an outstanding record and indicated that a _ buildings to be erected are an 18-room grade 


attendance ages either enrolled in school, re- united community was behind the election, deter school, to cost $750,000, and a gymnasium, esti 

ceiving approved home instruction, or ex- mined to solve its school problems mated to cost $500,000 

empted from instruction? The bonds were sold in February, to Toledo, & The voters of Billings, Mont., have approved 
3. Do you frequently check the expiration Ohio, bankers, at 1.8156 rate of interest a bond issue of $1,600,000 for new school con 

dates of your exemptions and accomplish re- The proceeds of the bonds will be used to struction. It is expected that $1,000,000 will be 

newals promptly? obtain additional buildings and to improve the spent at the elementary level, and the remaining 


4. Are all exemptions made for the purpose existing buildings with the money provided. At $600,000 will be used for junior and senior higt 
of safeguarding the health and welfare of the least four grade rooms are to be built west of school projects 
child? the present building. Another new structure will 

Is home instruction made available to all be erected south of the present building, to in SCHOOL BOND SALES 

physically handicapped children who can profit clude a room for agriculture and biology, an 
from it and would otherwise be denied an _ office, 3 shops, a storage room, a boiler room, 
opportunity to learn? and toilets. The remodeling will include changing 

If these questions cannot be answered in _ the existing rooms for other uses, the conversion 
the affirmative, children in your district may of the boilers to oil, and additional and new 
be denied the educational opportunities which ventilating and lighting systems 
are their heritage. 


During the month of February, 1951, scho 
bonds were sold in the amount of $83,346,75( 

Sales in California totaled $19,706,600; in Ohi 
$7,493,500; in New York, $6,365,000; in Texas 
$5,330,000; in Maryland, $5,902,000; in Missis 
sippi, $4,500,000; in Minnesota, $4,030,000, 
New Jersey, $4,380,500. The average interest 
turn on bonds issued in 20 leading cities wa 


SCHOOL BONDS per cent 
CHOOL FI f H NCE ® Mason City, Iowa. The school board has sold During the same period, sales of school tund 
$200,000 in school bonds for 1% per cent in- ing, school tax notes, and school anticipation 
H fl D TAXAT On terest and a premium of $3,575, or a net interest notes were made in the amount of $112.5 


rate of 1.32 per cent. 


®> Ames, Iowa. The board of education has sold SCHOOL BUILDING 
UNIVERSITY CITY PASSES bonds in the amount of $350,000, bringing to CONSTRUCTION 


BOND ISSUE $750,000 the amount of bonds sold to finance a ’ 


re 





new school building program. The winning bid During the month of February, 1951, contra 
The voters of University City, Mo., have ap was by the First National Bank, Chicago, at a were let for 22 buildings in 11 states west of the 
proved a bond issue of $1,350,000 for the financing coupon rate of one and three-eighths per cent Rocky Mountains. The cost was $12,314 
of a school building program. The bonds were with a premium of $2,901 During the month of February, 1951, Dodge 
passed by @ vote of 3606 to 169, or about 22 to 1 ®& Minneapolis, Minn. The voters of the Edina- reported contracts let for 321 school building 


Morningside District 17 have approved a bond at a cost of $88,978,000. The contracts were lim 
SUCCESSFUL BOND ELECTION ao : Rocky Mountains 


issue of $1,528,000 for new school buildings and ited to 37 states east of the 
The Britton-Mason School District, Britton, additions to buildings. The board has ordered its In 11 states west of the Rocky sountess 
Mich. in January, 1951, approved a $200,000 architects to speed work on plans for the 7 projects were reported in preliminary stage ™ 
bond issue by a three fourths majority vote. This Morningside addition, to cost $125,000. Other cost $4,044,073 
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WALLMASTER Cleans Walls 


Faster at Less Cost! 





Costing less than 50c a day to operate, the Wall- 
master cleans any washable surface, including painted 
rough brick, moulding, panelling and stippled walls 
three times faster than the bucket and sponge method. 

Noiseless and clean, Wallmaster does not interrupt 
routine, as drop cloths and the usual mess and fuss 
are eliminated. 

For additional details or free demonstration write 





















WALLMASTER DIV. Central States Distributors, Inc. 
125 N. Marion St. OAK PARK, ILL. 


for modern 


QUICKLY FOLDS for changing teaching methods! 


OR UNFOLDS ROOM USES Stress is laid on individual capa- 
bilities . .. social interaction of the (lt 
group. This is the modern “flex- Th th 
ible” classroom and Norcor Tubular ped 
Desks and Chairs are wholly com- pile 


patible with it! They are light in  e INDIVIDUAL 


weight easily moved. Flat tops STUDY 
and sides of the desks permit va-  e LARGE OR 
riety of arrangement. Chairs can SMALL UNIT 


saa lh STUDY GROUPS 
be used independently. Today, 
you'll find that wherever the flex- © GRrouP 

MANIPULATIVE 


ible classroom has been adopted, 
TASKS 


MORE seati it Norcor Tubular Desks and Chairs 

atin : . ‘ ; = 

G capacny e are the favored choice for seating ° apse 
Churches, schools, ' 
MORE leg comfort one Seaueinne. requirements. GRrours 
, fraternal buildings. FOR BETTER SEATING... BETTER 
MORE exclusive features ng le TEACHING ... BETTER LEARNING IN ‘ 
‘i ia ~ YOUR SCHOOL, SPECIFY NORCOR 

MORE strength and rigidity —s"ovP a«tivity room. oe Me 






Clear it in minutes. 


MORE for your money e a 1Vhete 7) , 
Send for folder with complete specifications. CA NoORCOR 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2738 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 7, Wis. 


THE STRONGEST, HANDIEST FOLDING TABLE MADE! 


Twenty Five Years of Good Seating 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO. « GREEN BAY + WISCONSIN 
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The 


ASSOCIATED EXHIBITORS’ 
AWARDS 


The Associated Exhibitors of the N.E.A 
presented their 25th annual program to the 
A.A.S.A. at the Atlantic City convention the 
evening of February 21, 1951. The presenta- 
tion of the American Education Award to 
Harold E. Stassen, president of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, recipient for 1951, was 
made by John D. Horne, president of the 
Associated Exhibitors 

John H. Fischer of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University was given the Associated 
Exhibitors’ Scholarship for graduate study in 
school administration, and the third recipient 
of this award. 

At the annual meeting of the Associated 
Exhibitors, held in Atlantic City, February 
22, a sterling silver plaque was presented to 
Paul L. Crabtree in recognition of his years 
of service as director, vice-president, president, 
and since 1937 secretary-treasurer of the 
Associated Exhibitors of the N.E.A. 

The three new directors of the Associated 


February 17 to 22, 1951. 


Exhibitors, elected annually, are: Charles S. 
Stock, Herman Nelson Division American Air 
Filter Co., Inc.; C. B. Stateler, A. J. Nystrom 
& Co.; J. W. Cannon, Nation’s Schools. 

The officers for 1951, elected by the direc- 
tors, are: president, Clifford M. Kelly, Fred 
Medart Products, Inc.; vice-president, E. W 
Sundell, Dudley Lock Corporation; secretary- 
treasurer Paul L. Crabtree 


CELORON HAS UNIT CONTROL 


The Southwestern Central School, at Celoron, 
N. Y., has begun the second year of operation 
under a unit control system. Under this plan, the 
supervising principal, Holland W. Rood, is in 
charge of pupils and teachers, has supervision of 
the instruction, takes charge of the hiring and 
promotion of teachers, and selects the textbooks 
The supervising principal also has charge of all 
business affairs and of nonteaching employees, in- 
cluding janitors, bus drivers, and cafeteria help 

The school K-12 schools and 
four extra grade schools and has 1600 pupils in 
charge of 80 teachers. A building principal is in 
direct charge in each of the K-12 buildings 


comprises two 


Officers and Directors of Associated Exhibitors of the N.E.A. 


(Left to right): 


Ronald M. Maxwell, E. 


H. Sheldon & Co.; Dallas 


Shields, Superior Coach Co.; Paul L. Crabtree, Secretary-Treasurer; John 
D. Horne, Eberhard Faber Pencil Co.; Clifford M. Kelly, Fred Medart 
Products, Inc.; John C. Ouderkirk, F. A. Owen Publishing Co.; E. W. 
Sundell, Dudley Lock Corporation; T. 
Brass Co. 


D. Wakefield, F. W. Wakefield 









AASA Convention Commercial Exhibit of Educational Equipment and Teaching Materials, Atlantic City. 


TEACHING CONSERVATION 


Plymouth, N. H. The public schools of Su; 
visory Union No. 48, Plymouth, N. H., hav: 
working since October, 1947, on the building 
program for teaching conservation of natura! : 
sources. While the work is still in the experimental 
stage, it has already resulted in some very di 
conclusions 

It has proved conclusively that 
education lends itself to correlation with 
mentary school subjects. The study creates 
est and understanding of the community. T! 
work when based on daily experience and « 
vation gives impetus to the entire school prog 
Correct attitudes can be developed without th 


conser 


necessity of breaking down wrong notions. Con 
servation education, it is believed, produces 


and wiser guardians of the nation’s resource 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


Apr. 11-12. Indiana Assn. of School Superin 
tendents and Business Officials at Purdue Memo 
rial Union, Lafayette, Ind. Secretary: Mrs. Gene 
vieve Serwatka, School City of La Porte, La 
Porte, Ind. Exhibits: Keith Glancy, Purdue 
versity. Attendance: 150-175. 


A pr. 12-13. Wisconsin Assn. of School Boards 
at Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis. Secretary 
Mrs. Letha Bannerman, 1220 Highland Park 
Blvd., Wausau, Wis. Exhibits: James Luther 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. Attendance: 400. 


Apr. 12-13. Wisconsin Assn. of School Admir 
istrators at Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, W1 
Secretary: Mrs. Letha Bannerman, 1220 Highla 
Park Blvd., Wausau, Wis. No exhibits. Atte 


ance: 100 

April 17~20. American Assn. for Health, Ph 
cal Education and Recreation at Hotel Book 
Cadillac, Detroit, Mich. Secretary: Dr. C. A 
Troester, Jr., 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Was! 
ington, D. C. Exhibits: Carroll Smith, Garde 


City High School, Garden City, N. Y. Attend 


ance: 2500 

Apr. 19-20. Colorado Assn. of School Boara 
at Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo. Secretary: Fr 
Calvin Grieder, University of Colorado, Boul 
der, Colo. No exhibits. Attendance: 150. 


April 29-May 2. California Association 
lic School Business Officials, at Hoberg’s in '* 
Pines, Lake County, Calif. Secretary: W H 
Baker, Room 514, 808 N. Spring St., Los A 
12, Calif. Attendance, 600. 


York State Assn. of 
Hotel Syracuse, >) 
Osborne, State Ed 
Wm. R. Dixon 


Attendance: 300 


May 20-22. New 
Business Officials at 
N. Y. Secretary: M. G 
Dept., Albany. Exhibits 
of Education, Syracuse 
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TEXTBOOK PROTECTION 


is a “Must” 
in these days of high costs. 


HOLDEN 


has the know-how earned from more than 
eighty yea rs’ experience in the Book Cover field. 


HOLDEN 
BOOK 
COVERS 


increase the life of the book up to three years! 
They are made from specially processed paper 
Designed for Long Wear 
Are Water-resisting and Weatherproot 
Fit like Jackets, snug and tight 
Give additional support to the bindings 
GET THE HOLDEN HABIT 
and Lengthen the Period of Use and 
Service from Textbooks. 
Samples free 
HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


s 
4 er 
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NEW SUPPLIE 
AND EQUIPMENT 


MS 9, Sa 
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HELP IN INSTALLING INSULUX 
GLASS BLOCK 


Two improvements for reducing installation 
time and costs for Insulux light-directing glass 
block have been announced by the American 
Structural Products Company. 

The first is a new finish applied to the exposed 
surfaces of the glass block during manufacture. 
This finish prevents adhesion of mortar to the 
faces during the laying operation and makes it 
easier and faster to clean Insulux panels. It elimi 
nates the need for the strong acids commonly 
used for cleaning masonry work. 

The second improvement is an electronically 
applied gold stripe, which appears on the top 
mortar-bearing edge of each light-directing block 
The stripe makes it easier to lay the block in 
the correct position. If all the block in one 
course is installed properly, the gold line will 
remain unbroken. A broken line indicates im 
properly installed block. 

Information concerning the use of Insulux glass 
block can be obtained by writing to the American 
Structural Products Co., Box 1035, Toledo 1 
Ohio 


GRIGGS ISSUES NEW 1951 
CATALOG 


The Griggs Equipment Company has issued its 
1951 catalog, illustrating and describing its line of 
school seating 

The new catalog describes the various lines of 
school seating —the Skyliner, Airliner, and Pio 
neer series, as well as the All-Star auditorium 
chairs, and window shades 

A copy of the catalog is available by writing 
to the Griggs Equipment Co., at Belton, Tex 


ALBERT PICK SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT CATALOG 


The Albert Pick Company has issued its latest 
catalog of 36 pages, illustrating and describing its 
complete line of school equipment, accessories, 
ind supplies 

The catalog lists adjustable school desks, 
school chair-and-desk combinations, general pur- 
pose chairs, folding chairs and tables, service 
stools for laboratories, utility tables, flat top 
desks, library furniture, rest room furniture, and 
kindergarten furniture, as well as a complete line 
of school supplies and materials for teaching use 

A copy of the catalog may be obtained by 
writing to the Albert Pick Company at 2159 
Pershing Road, Chicago 9, IIl. 


NEW CONSOLETTE SOUND 
SYSTEM 


A new dual-channel consolette for medium 
sized sound systems has been announced by the 


RCA Dual-Channel Consolette 


meen 
SY 


ae 
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Sound Products Section of the RCA Engineering 
Products Department. 

The new consolette (RCA MI-12781) is de- 
signed to provide recorded programs, radio pro- 
grams, or locally originated sound programs to 
as many as 40 selected rooms or areas. It incor- 
porates two complete audio channels which may 
be used to provide different programs to selected 
areas, or they may be tied together to furnish 
the same programs to all areas. It can also be 
used as a two-way communication system without 
disturbing the program channels by the addition 
of an optional amplifier 
tored by means of a loudspeaker and a volume 
meter indicating correct volume level. Special 
features are a master emergency switch, central 
ized finger-tip controls, and a separate record 
player, transcription turntable, or radio tuner 

Complete information is available by writing to 
the Sound Products Section of the RCA Victor 
Company, Camden, N. J 


Programs can be moni 


THEATER EQUIPPED WITH 
AMERICAN SEATING 
The new 


Berkeley 
school 


high school 
Calif., is a 
ass mblyv hall 


theater, at 
well is a 


community 
civic center as 


One wing of the building 


American Seating in Berkeley Theater 


houses a “little theater,” which is equipped with 
American Seating Bodiforms, upholstered in wine 
fabric and green leatherette 

Complete information about the firm’s line of 
assembly room seating can be obtained by writing 
to the American Seating Company, Grand Rapids 
2, Mich 


ANNOUNCE ALPHACOLOR 
PASTELS SET 


The Weber Costello Company has announced 
its Alphacolor No. 148s, a brand new set of 
square pastel crayons 

The No. 148s box contains 48 square pastels 
in a perfect sequence of pleasing colors. Each 
stick is 7/16 in. square and 2% in. long 

The Alphacolor set is packaged in a handsome 


black and orange box. Each crayon is in a 


separate compartment, which prevents breakage 
and makes it easy to select individual colo, The 
color index, on the inside cover, identifie. cach 
pastel. Alphacolor pastels are also availab), in a 
set, containing 24 color sticks 

Full information on Alphacolor may 
tained by writing to Weber Costello Co., ( 
Heights, Ill 


GLASS BLOCK DATA 


The Pittsburgh Corning Corporation 
Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa., has just ji 
a technical bulletin illustrating and outlining + 
specifications for glass block used in sc} 
buildings. 

The bulletin includes exact lighting data fou: 
in typical Texas classrooms with north, sout! 
east, and west elevations. Data on outdoor | 
ing conditions, surface reflectancies, and actual 
brightnesses found by repeated tests are included 

The bulletin provides valuable school building 
design aid 


PRODUCE A MILLION FLUSH 
DOORS 


“A million is a lot of anything.”’ On January 
1950, when the Plywood Division of the Mengel 
Company set out to build 1,000,000 of its famous 
Mengel flush doors in one year, the management 
was well aware that it was thinking in terms of 
over 176,000,000 ft. of veneers, 12,700,000 bd. ft 
of lumber, and 3,500,000 pounds of water-re 
Despite the magnitude of the 
million-dollar goal was set 

months later, the “mi 


ind the vear ended wit! 


ant glues 

however, the 
Less than 1 
was produced, 


ubstantial margin to spare 


REMINGTON RAND ANNOUNCES 

NEW CONVEFILER 

on-Rand, Inc., has announced 
suance of a new device, the “ConveFiler,” for 
the handling of large card file installations. The 
device is controlled by a directional pedal switch 
which activates a mechanism to bring each filing 
tray to a point directly in front of the fil 
operator. The device is an aid to effect a redu 
tion up to 30 per cent in personnel operating 
hours. The ConveFiler holds nearly 200,000 cards 
and occupies little more space than the regular 
card filing equipment. The machine has 
tested in actual use with completely satis! 
results 

Complete information and prices are avauabit 

by writing to the Remington Rand ( 


Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y 


WESTINGHOUSE ANNOUNCES 
NEW LIGHTING BOOKLET 


The Westinghouse Electric Corporation ha Is 
sued a 16-page booklet, describing proper lighting 
to be used in schools, office buildings, and com 
mercial buildings. The booklet points out tw 
functions of lighting to permit work or study 
in comfort and to move room contents. It de- 
scribes different types of lighting which oe 
used to perform these functions, including sol 
direct, semi-indirect, direct-indirect, and «rect 
lighting. Shielding mediums, lamp sizes, and — 
pension methods are given for each type, ane 
suggestions offered as a guide in selecting the 5s 
type for a particular task. : 

A copy of Booklet B-5254 can be obtain i 
writing to the Westinghouse Electric Corpors'ion 
Box 2099, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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\NNOUNCE NEW EDUCATIONAL 
MOTION PICTURE FILM 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., has an 
one-reel, full-color educational film, 
Che Fur Trapper of the North.” The 
1» norovides a study of the clothing problem, 
¢ well 1 study of the life and activities of the 
sia , secure furs for clothing use 
The film shows the trapper in the trapping 
how he explores for signs of his ani 
he works his traps, the clothing he 
ow he prepares the pelts, and how he 
sp f his furs. The film is suitable for use 
the middle grades and junior high school 
gaged in the study of geography and 
ial dies 
The film may be purchased from Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Wilmette, IIl., for the price of 
‘ may be rented or purchased from any 
the seven regional libraries located 
t the country 





nounced 


entitled 


“gon! TESTHE MING 


The national bird is the stork — since 
11 The eagle has taken second place. 


What They Need 


\tlantic City the storv was told that a 
lege graduate in applving to the presi 
chool board for a teaching job, men 

fact that he could teach history. When 


declared that the needed no 
f history, the voung man declared that 
ilso teach English. In succession he 


t least a dozen subjects he could teach 
Fir the president of the school board said 
l fraid that we don’t need anv teacher at 
Whereupon, the young man broke out with 
on, “Well, what kind of a blank, blank 
ou need in this blank, blank town?” 
Whereupon the president of the board said 
In't you ask me in the first place? We 
1 superintendent.” 


The Critic Answered 


\ tic of the schools backed up his hearsay 
with the statement “Where there is 

noke there must be fire.” 
inswered the friend of the schools 


e fire is it?” 


Greek With a Word For It 

Or { the most delightful attributes of the 
bar | Professor Evangelinus Apostolides 
les, Professor of Greek at Harvard, was a 
hearted propensity for cutting corners 

Une day, meeting Prof. Shaler crossing the 
‘rof. Sophocles inquired about the sheaf 
> his colleague was carrying under his 


those are examination papers,” Shaler 
“I've got to read and mark the pesky 


[ never do that!” Prof. Sophocles pro- 
After a boy has been in one’s class a few 


“Y su can know just about what he can do 
he esn't come up to his average performance 
an cxam, you know it’s an accident.” 
But what if he exceeds it?” Shaler wanted to 
_ oI laughed Prof. Sophocles, “then he’s 
nea ” 
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Yes, your modern school building 
should include Auto-Lok, the weatherstripped 
awning window that lets in welcome breezes, but 
keeps out even the most sudden of April showers. 


With Auto-Lok, in Wood or Aluminum, you at 
last have the answer to adequate ventilation when 
it’s raining...the foremost problem in your ventila- 
tion control planning. 


Nor can you afford to temporize with drafts and 
“cold spots” caused by air infiltration around win- 
dows, that form excellent breeding conditions for 
respiratory infections. 


Now you can have 100% controlled ventilation... 
even when it’s raining...you can eliminate drafts 


and those cold spots with AUTO-LOK .. . 
TIGHTEST CLOSING WINDOWS EVER MADE... 


Auto-Lok’s amazing tight closure*...it’s actually 
sealed like a refrigerator...will cut your fuel bills 
because it reduces air infiltration to a minimum. 
They are easier to operate... you can clean the out- 
side from the inside...and minimum maintenance 
and precision-balanced adjustment-free hardware 
make them the janitors’ delight. 


Our engineering department will gladly assist you in 
your window planning. Their wide experience in solv- 
ing intricate window problems is yours for the asking. 


* Air infiltration is reduced to a minimum... 
only 0.095 cfm per foot {from report of 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory). 





















‘AT LONG LAST... 


_ VENTILATION. 


i RAINING! 


it's 
sealed 
like a 
refrigerator 


Write today for complete details on both 
Wood and Aluminum AUTO-LOK Awning 
Windows, and for informative booklet, 


“WHAT IS IMPORTANT IN A WINDOW?” 
Please address Dept. AS.4. 


LUDMAN CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 4541 Miami, Florida 





WOOD o OR 2 ALUMINUM 


AWNING WINDOWS 
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Will Your New School Building 





Make Students Better Spellers ? 


Naturally 


student's natural aptitude tor spelling 


no school building can increase a 


But the rnghe kind of environment can do won 


ders for a child's attitude—can make him more 
alert and responsive, more interested. In that 
way, your new school building literally can make 
students better spellers 


Experience shows, for example, that most 


children improve noticeably when moved trom 


stuffy, overheated surroundings to classrooms in 


which level temperatures, adequate fresh air and 


proper humidity are constantly provided 


Knowing this, more and more educators are 


choosing Honeywell automatic controls tor their 


new schools 


Honeywell equipment has been 








proved more accurate, more dependable. Honey- 


well controls are simpler, too—consistently cost 
less to maintain. And Honeywell has the largest, 
most widespread staff of service experts in the 
industry 

You owe it to your students and your budget 
to get all the facts and figures about Honeywell 
controls for your new school. It's easy to do 
Simply call your local Honeywell office. Or write 
Honeywell, Dept. A]-4-61, Minneapolis 8, Min- 
nesota. Why not do it today 


Honeywe 










it we (Controls 


















o:line 
adiation 


An Extra 


Thermal Blanket 
WHERE NEEDED 


Answers the WALL-OF-ICE Problem 


THE TREND toward larger areas of fenestration in the modern schoolroom 
makes greater demands of the heating and ventilating unit. The “thermal 
blanket” provided by the Nesbitt Syneretizer adequately shields occupants 


against the window “wall-of-ice” in normal situations: but under conditions 





. of extremely long glass exposure and very low outdoor temperatures, an 

Nang taney gee an Mee wef extra blanket” is called for. Nesbitt WIND:O-LINE meets such needs 
When specified as an auxiliary of the free-standing Nesbitt Syncretizer 
WIND-O-LINE consists of finned-tube radiation in an attractive grilled 
casing. It is located just below the windows and extends from both ends 
of the Svneretizer unit ventilator, for the full length of the sill. It is con 
trolled in cycle with the Syncretizer to give heat—when required—where 


heat is needed. 


WIND-O-LINE is also available ( pictured above) as a component ot 





The Nesbitt Package. recessed in a channel at the rear of the storage units 


WIND-O-LINE is yet another Nesbitt innovation which permits more ol 
The Nesbitt Thermal Blanket pro- 
tects occupants from cold windows. America’s schools to enjoy the new standard of classroom comfort. 


MADE AND SOLD BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA.- SOLD ALSO BY AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION 





